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577 Northwestern Mutual 
Agents Win the 
National Quality Award 


1948 


The Northwestern Mutual is proud of the 577 members of its 
Agency organization who won the National Quality award, spon- 
sored by the Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

The record of this group of Leaders is indeed noteworthy. We 
are especially proud of the fact that nearly 30° —161 agents—have 
achieved 100% persistency. All told, $471,967,000 of Northwestern 
Mutual insurance was exposed for the full two year period—1946- 
47. Of this substantial amount, 99.7% was still in force at the end 
of this two year period. 

This type of policyholder-agent relationship helps the Northwest- 
ern Mutual excel in that happiest of all business relationships... old 
customers coming back for more. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Life Insurance Co. 


FOUNDED 1857 @© MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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1s baat in action ! 


Youll relax... and ease through more work with the 
quieter “93” electric adding machine. You'll enjoy cush- 
ioned power . . . almost makes you think your office is 


by the side of a rippling stream. Tension is lessened, 
y ppang CUSHIONED POWER: - 


Built-in steel cushions reduce noise and 


. : p ibration, lessen strain, insure s ther 
And work flows rapidly, thanks to streamlined action. ere ee eee ee 
- operation and longer life. 


even when the cry is “Rush, rush!” 













With longer motor bars and the famous 10-key touch 


control keyboard, you add, subtract, multiply . . . STREAMLINED ACTION: 


Longer, light-touch motor bars and com- 
speed, anew thrill in figure work. pact 10-key keyboard eliminate finger 

groping, speed every operation. Com- 
Totaling invoices, preparing payrolls, han- pletely electrified. 


swiftly, softly, smoothly. Here’s new ease, new 


dling statistics or whatever your prob- 
FREE BOOKLET: 


Write today for “Ripples of Sound” to 


Remington Rand, Dept. BL-9, 315 
new “93”. Phone him today. Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


lem, our local representative will show 


you how to finish faster, with the 





Remngion Rand electric adding machine 
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| up under annuity contracts. 
latter now in force represent more 


PREMIUMS TIED TO INCOME 


HILE aggregate life insur- 

ance and annuity premiums 
in the United States are today run- 
ning about 6% ahead of last year 
and 65% more than in pre-war 41, 
they now represent a smaller por- 
tion of national income than they 
did prior to the war, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. 

Premium payments are expected 
to be about $6,750,000,000 in 1948 
compared with $6,250,000,000 in 
1947 and $4,080,000,000 in 1941. 
They were $3,350,000,000 in 1929. 
The 1948 estimate represents an av- 
erage of $90 per policyholder. 

The current premiums are the 
equivalent of just over 3% of total 
national income in the U. S., while 
in 1941 they were almost 4% and in 
the “30s were an even higher per- 
centage: The average for 1930-39 
was 6%. 

“Although American families have 
increased their purchase of new life 
insurance at a record pace since the 
end of the war and maintained their 
old life insurance at a rate rarely 
excelled at any time prior to the 
war,’ the Institute commented, 
“they are actually putting a smaller 
portion of their income into life in- 
surance than they did before the war. 

“Life insurance premium pay- 
ments will this year be just about 
twice the 1929 total. For this greater 
outlay, American families will have 
nearly twice the total life insurance 
protection and much more than 
twice the total of annuity income set 
The 


than $1,000,000,000 of annual in- 


' come for annuitants.” 


% 
Premiums 
to Natl. 
Income 


National 
Income 


1929 $87,400 
1930 75.000 
1931 58,900 
1932 41,700 
1933 39,600 
1934 48,600 
1935 56,800 
1936 

1937 

1938 


Life Ins. 
Premiums 
(000 omitted) 
$3,350 
3,524 
3,661 
3,504 
3,322 
3,521 
3,692 
3,683 
3,762 
3,800 

1939 3,825 
1940 E 3,944 
194] 3, 4.080 
1942 4,181 
1943 4,421 
1944 4,869 
1945 5,249 
1946 178,200 5,727 3.2% 
1947 202,600 6,250 3.1% 

Sources: U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Spectator Yearbook and Institute 
of Life Insurance. 
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you travel 


... and return to a clear desk! 


Here is a profitable tip for your 
next business trip . . . take along 
a SOUNDSCRIBER Portable the 
very next time you head for 
the field. This silent, dutiful “sec- 
retary” is ready ... day or night, 
and week-ends, too . to take 
down your thoughts speed 
facts from the firing-line direct to 
your office or factory . . . giving 
you an accurate, up-to-the-minute 
report of your relations with cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Get the jump on competition! 
Dictate reports, memos, instructions, 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating Cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber” in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 





letters . . . on the train, in your 
hotel room, or your automobile 
... while the facts are fresh. 

SOUNDSCRIBER Portables convert 
travel-time into profit . keep 
work from piling up back at the 
office . . . speed your field work 
. . . increase calls, multiply profit 
opportunities. 

Produce more profits with this 
revolutionary business tool which, 
incidentally, is the only complete, 
self-contained dictation unit, and 
a truly handsome piece of business 
luggage besides. Mail coupon now! 


Send me information 


Name 





Addr. 








Dept. BL-? 
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Ie EDITORS’ 
CORNER 


Last month results of a study made by a joint com- 
mittee representing the International Claim Assn. and 
the Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel were released. 
This study dealt with death claim forms currently in 
use and is entitled “A Modern Approach to the Prob- 
lems of Death Claim Forms on Ordinary Policies.” In 
response to the question “What Is Wrong with Present 
Death Claim Forms?” a digest of replies shows: (1) 
Forms are too long and complex; (2) the forms of the 
various companies differ needlessly and (3) some com- 
panies require more forms than are reasonably needed. 
Individual companies making an effort to correct the 
above enumerated deficiencies have followed three 
methods: (1) By having a set of forms to cover all situa- 
tions; (2) by having two sets of forms—one to cover 
policies recently issued and one where policies have 
become incontestable and (3) by having one set of 
forms with two sets of questions—one for basic data, 
the other for special information. In response to the 
unspoken question that joint committee indicated that 
it was not feasible at this time to use similar claim forms 
in all companies. 


Payment of claims is the basic reason for the existence 
of life insurance companies. This act te the beneficiary 
is by far the most important one of any that this in- 
dividual will have with the company. It also occurs at 
a time when family conditions are definitely far from 
normal. Whatever can be done to speed up and simplify 
this final act will be beneficial to both parties. In recent 
months two companies have taken steps to speed up 
the normal process. This process in general works like 
this: on learning of the death of a policyholder the 
agency notifies the home office; the latter sends the 
necessary claim forms to the agency; when the forms 
have been completed by the essential parties, they are 
returned to the home office ; providing they are in order, 
a check for the proceeds is sent to the agency for 
delivery to the beneficiary. Both the Prudential and 
the Mutual Life have endeavored to eliminate some of 
these steps in order to save time. The former com- 
pany on claims of $3,000 or less (all types of policies ) 
allows the agency to pay the claims upon due proof of 
death without the delay of going back and forth to the 
home office. The latter on all claims up to $15,000 im- 
mediately sends a check to the agency upon notification 
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of death of a policyholder. This check is held until 
proofs of death are completed. The agency then makes 
payment to the beneficiary. It is estimated that these 
changes will save from one to 5 days depending on 
circumstances in each case. Both companies are to be 
complimented on taking these forward steps. 

All legitimate life insurance companies are prepared 
to pay just claims. As trustees for policyholders’ funds 
it is the responsibility of individual companies to be 
sure that such claims are “just.” In a situation of this 
nature a certain amount of litigation is bound to occur. 
By and large however, practically all claims are settled 
on an amicable basis primarily because both parties are 
honest. This being so, it is our opinion that the large 
majority of claims can be settled in a much simpler 
manner than currently employed by any company so 
far as we know. In settling an incontestable claim the 
company basically has to ascertain only two facts: Is 
the policyholder dead and (2) is the payment being 
made to the right person? During the past 10 years 
many people have been finger-printed for many reasons. 
Since the F.B.I. has over 109,000,000 sets of prints 
(over two-thirds of our population), it is readily ap- 
parent that the large majority of people being thus 
identified is not made up of law breakers. Fingerprints 
do not change during the course of a life time and are 
accepted as evidence of identity in any court in the 
land. An individual can change his appearance, his 
dress, his job, his residence, etc., but not his fingerprints. 

When a person applies for a life insurance policy, 
his fingerprints could be put on the application. If he 
is examined, he could do likewise on that form. In 
delivering the policy the beneficiary could likewise make 
his or her marks. Any change in beneficiary would mean 
a new set of prints. On the death of the insured the 
attending physician, the cotoner or the undertaker could 
take a set of prints. (As a practical matter it would 
probably be necessary to have legislation enacted on a 


. national or state level requiring that fingerprints be 


taken of all deceased persons.) If these checked with 
those on record and those of the beneficiary did like- 
wise, the case would be settled immediately to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. The life insurance com- 
pany would have no question about the claim being 
“just” ; and the beneficiary and others would be spared 
practica)ly all the paper work, inconvenience, etc., now 
in effect. Inauguration of this system on new appli- 
cants would be relatively simple since the number of 
new applicants each year is not too large. To finger- 
print all present policyholders and beneficiaries might 
at first seem to be too big a job. Yet, it would give 
agents a wonderful opportunity to call on every policy- 
holder again. Since most new business comes from 
policyholders, such a campaign would undoubtedly 
benefit all concerned. 





{[XTY outstanding Chartered 

Life Underwriters left the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut on July 30 
full of enthusiasm and with a wealth 
of knowledge after what was de- 
scribed as the most 
C.L.U. Institute. 

An outstanding faculty, paced by 
Denis B. Maduro, prominent tax 
attorney and life insurance counselor 
from New York City, covered the 
whole area of insurance business 
needs. The school began with a 
statement of the principles under- 
lying insurance for business needs. 
These lectures were delivered by Mr. 
Maduro. Following this, Michael D. 
Bachrach, former President of the 
Pennsylvania State Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, gave a vivid 
portrayal of the development of a 
balance sheet of a business. Mr. 
Bachrach used case examples and 
built the balance the 


successful 


sheet from 





For Better Filing... 
In Your Microfilming 


USE 


Film-a-record 


TO MICRODEX 
YOUR RECORDS 





MICROFILMING GIVES YOU: 


¢ 989% saving in filing and floor space. 


e Assured record protection and permanence. 


MICRODEXING GIVES YOU 5 PLUS VALUES: 


e You control the operation and inspection of 
every phase of your microfilming. 


You find micro-records faster than originals. 


Your micro-records are certified for possible 
use as legal evidence. 


Your present filing system is permanently 
paralleled on film. 


e Your micro-records incorporate controls de- 
signed to prevent misfiling. 


You can buy or rent Film-a-record—immediate de- 
livery. The Microdex indexing system is available 
at nominal cost and can be used with whatever make 
of microfilming machine you now have. Write for 
our free booklets on Film-a-record and Microdex. 


PHOTO RECORDS DIV., ROOM 138, 315 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 10 
FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY — USE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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C.L.U. INSTITUTE 


original sources of entry. Following 
this, there were a series of lectures 
by David Stock, prominent New 
York tax attorney, on the problems 
of professional partnerships. Mr. 
Stock emphasized the pitfalls, both 
income tax and estate tax-wise of 
the professional partnership. He 
offered broad, fundamental guide- 
posts for the solution of these prob- 
lems. 

Charles L. Herterich, Vice Presi- 
dent, Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, New York City, 
discussed the handling of small cor- 
porations from the trust officers’ 
viewpoint. He revealed the difficul- 
ties encountered in the liquidation of 
small corporations after the death of 
the principal stockholder. Dr. Carl 
Scholz, Proféssor of Economics, 
Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, discussed inflationary 
trends, causes and effects. An in- 
teresting talk on state regulations 
was given by Ellery Allyn, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, State of Con- 
necticut. Robert J. Lawthers, Head, 
Benefit Department, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., assisted 
by Laurence J. Ackerman of the 
University of Connecticut, discussed 
the interesting problem of the evalu- 
ation of a keyman for life insurance 
purposes. Charles J. Zimmerman, 
Associate Managing Director, Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, delivered a stirring ad- 
dress on the evaluation of the agency 
system. 

One full day was devoted to 
Group Insurance, under the leader- 
ship of Edmund Whittaker, Vice 
President, Prudential Insurance Co., 
and Charles Tosch, Senior Training 
Specialist, Prudential Insurance Co. 

Adrian DeWind, former Tax 
Legislative Counsel, U. S. Treasury 
Dept., and Vance Kirby, present Tax 
Legislative Counsel, U. S. Treasury 
Dept., covered the tax prob!ems en- 
countered in the current law as well 
as their effect on previous ipsurance 
and trust practices. 

Richard Forster, Attorney from 
Los Angeles, discussed the special 
problems in insurance for business 
purposes in community property 








states. Sales approaches in business 
insurance were discussed by George 
B. Gordon, Director of Advanced 
Training, Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance -Company. A final resume 












































































































and review was given by the Dj. HI) 
rector of the Institute, Denis B, on 
Maduro. ex 
At a bafquet held on Thursday § they a’ 
night prior to the closing of the § history 
school, Col. D. Gordon Hunter, Vice J preser 
President of the Prudential Life @ day, p 
Insurance Co., told of his experi- the ca 
ences in a recent trip abroad. have 
Some interesting aspects about the J son w 
participants in the Institute were scale: 
that over 29 States were represented § if the 
from Maine to California, Wisconsin yearly 
to Louisiana ; the average age of the J divid 
group is 45 years; the average length J on li 
of time in the business amounts to highe 
20 years, and the average length of years 
time as a Chartered Life Under- § of th 
writer is 10 years. The average § ducti 
income was $16,230 and average — cash 
amount of life insurance held was Se 
$67,110. here: 
peri¢ 
NEW C.L.U. BROCHURES _ 
HE American College of Life 
Underwriters has recently issued 
two additional brochures of a series A 
inaugurated early this year (see but 
Best’s Lire News, March, 1948 —§ *™ 
edition, page 58). The first of these cont 
new ones is entitled “Developments _ 
in Governmental Supervision of clas 
Insurance” and was edited by Ross Un 
M. Trump, who is Assistant Dean wit 
of the American College. The second the 
is entitled “Investments of Life In- the 
surance Companies—Their Chang- hig 
ing Frontiers” and was edited by G. 
Wright Hoffman. Dr. Hoffman is 
Professor of Insurance and Market- 
ing at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The first of the brochures is th 
intended for use with Part B of the ag 
C.L.U. Study Supplement, while the 9 
second is to be used with Part D. o 
Copies of these brochures may be ay 
obtained at nominal charge from the Pi 
Educational Publication Department fr 
of the American College of Life o 
Underwriters, N.E. Cor. 36th & 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, 4 
2) 
Penna. 5 
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Life 


VET COSTS 


on pages following. The basis of the figures is 
exactly the same as in past years. That is to say, 
they are figured on a 20 year basis, which for the actual 
history figures, means the issues of 1928. For the 
present scale figures it represents the scale in force to- 
day, paid on policies from one to twenty years old. In 
the case of some companies,. where the premium rates 
have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter compari- 
son would be of little value, and in such case the present 
scale is the payment that would be made on such policies 
if they had been issued at the current rates, Only the 
yearly averages—that it to say, the twenty year totals 
divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, the costs 
on life insurance policies are not flat, but tend to be 
higher in the early years and to decrease in the later 
years, the figures we show being an arbitrary averaging 
of these costs over the twenty year period. The only de- 
ductions made are for the dividends paid—in all cases 
cash values are available in addition. 
Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 


T= annual tables of comparative net costs are shown 


period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are carried on in the U. S. 


Cash Values 


As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Where this is the 
case we have used a standard note. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
from 3%4% to 3% (some to 2%, 2%4% or 24%), or 
otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, beause of the fact that Illinois 
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Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. his con- 
solidates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have ma- 
tured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all of 
the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $21.61 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life $33.53 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $45.02 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1945 were, 
for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year En- 
dowment: $21.11, $31.80 and $44.36, respectively, in 
1946, $20.93, $31.83 and $44.46 and in 1947, $20.92, 
$31.90 and $44.46. On Endowment policies the costs 
reflect the declining interest rate more sharply than do 
the Life policies as is to be expected because of differ- 
ences in reserves. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1941 of $20.45 ; in 1942, $20.54; in 1943, $20.55 ; 
in 1944, $20.67; in 1945, $20.55; in 1946, $20.58; in 
1947, $20.66; in 1948, $20.72. Other comparisons may 
be obtained by consulting the tables hereafter and the 
showing in our July, 1942 News. 
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It also accomplishes a 


f the “actual results” basis and the com- 


panies’ present dividend scale, which seems to lend 


increased value to both of these figures. 
Generalities 


t that there was too much emphasis on present 
comparison o 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 


Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
tables of life insurance costs. 


great detail but this form was too complex and this 


complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 


we fe 
scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and widely, 


and also on surrendered policies, as it is not the purpose 
ages for retirement benefits. The new set-up we believe 


but rather to be held to maturity or at least to advanced 
accomplishes these purposes. 


of life insurance to be surrendered for its cash value, 


oa 

o 

=] 
= 

6 
J 
pa 
nn 
Oo 
O 
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Probably the most im- 


y years ago are 
Endowments 


exact, we know that the next twenty years will not be 


like the last twenty years. The 


present scale figures are 


also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 


Life policy costs depend 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 


Generally there are differ- 


y have a lower cost. 


1, should probabl 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 


carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. 


on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. While 
a: 


the history costs for issues of twent 
holders. Preferred Risk policies, not being offered to 


of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 


or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 


a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 


portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
the prospective policyholder. 


ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 


afterwards as to whether a particular policyho 


better off or not. 


der was 


High on this list of differences is the 


1 


others have had 


difficu:ty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 


. 
> 


There are also numer- 


ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 

Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 


the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
plained in past years. 


service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
in such calculations as we show. 


increase dividends and probably do so 


of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do not 


have any more importance than this. 
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Vews 


In the past 35 years, the death rate from 
disease among children 1 to 14 years of age 
has been reduced more than 80%. Today, 
accidents, in the home and out, are the lead- 
ing cause of death in childhood. In addition, 
thousands of children are temporarily or 


1. Burns cause most fatal home acci- 
dents. So it’s wise for parents to turn 
the handles of pots on a stove so they 
can’t be reached, to keep matches in 
a safe place, and to place a sturdy 
screen around a fireplace or heater. 


4. Safety in the streets is extremely 
important. Children should learn to 
cross only at crossings, to obey traffic 
lights, to look both ways before step- 
ping into the street, and to face traffic 
if they have to walk on a road. 


Parents can also be helpful in pro- 
tecting their children by setting a good 
example and by showing them safe 
ways to work and play. If your child 
seems to have more than his share of 
accidents, it may be wise to consult 
your doctor. Sometimes accidents may 
be caused by physical or mental con- 
ditions which he can help correct. 


To learn more about protecting your 
child, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, ‘‘Help Your Child to Safety.” 


2. Falls head the list of serious non- 
fatal accidents. Parents can help pre- 
vent falls by providing a storage place 
for toys, so that they won’t be left on 
the stairs, or floor. Windows should 
be guarded, and halls well lighted. 


8. Bicycle riding can be much safer 
if children know and obey such rules 
as keeping to the right and signaling 
for turns. Parents should be sure the 
bicycle has good brakes, a warning 
bell, a front light and rear reflector. 


COPYRIGHT 1948-—— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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permanently crippled by accidents each year. 
Fortunately, many accidents can be pre- 
vented. Parents can do most to guard their 
children’s health and happiness by removing 
possible causes of accidents, and by estab- 
lishing common-sense rules of safety. 





3. Check your home for other ways to 
make it accident-proof. Try to keep 
poisons, knives, scissors, guns and am- 
munition where young children can’t 
reach them. Electric cords should al- 
ways be in a safe condition. 


6. Drowning accounts for many acci- 
dental deaths. That’s why a grownup 
should be present whenever children 
are playing in or near the water. 
In winter, parents should check ice 
conditions where children skate. 








Tuts advertisement is one of a con- 
tinuing series sponsored by Metropoli- 
tan in the interest of our national 
health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total 
circulation in-excess of 34,000,000 in- 
cluding Collier’s, Time, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCali’s, 
American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic, 
Parents’, and Redbook. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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THREE STRIKES 


HE agent who does not recog- 

nize the great importance of 

proper prospect relations be- 
tween himself and his clients is blind 
to the fact that thru this relationship 
both his present and future success in 
this business are involved. One need 
look no further than his own records 
to recognize the fact that a large 
majority of his new business every 
year comes from his old _policy- 
owners, who are naturally his best 
prospects, and from his friends. It 
takes a certain definite amount of 
prospect relationship to maintain the 
good will which results in new busi- 
ness. 

To make a sale and forget the 
purchaser is fatal in this business. 
Every sale should mean just the 
beginning of a 
friendly 


and _ close 
relationship between the 
agent and the purchaser. If properly 
handled this relationship results in 
future business totalling far in excess 
of the original sale. If neglected, it 
means a final and conclusive sale, 
with your policyowner an easy prey 
for the smart underwriter who 
recognizes his worth as a future 
potential client. Your fate is in your 
own hands. You are the master of 
your own destiny. You either climb 
upward with your customers or you 
eliminate yourself very speedily from 
this business. 


long 


Any Business 


Let us accentuate the positive, so 
to speak. What are 
things necessary in maintaining 
proper prospect relations between 
yourself and your prospects, so that 
your continued success in this busi- 
ness may be assured, and your pros- 
pect file never run dry. The purpose 
of my talk is to help you develop a 
plan that will do that very thing. 

Let me ask you a question. What 
would any business in your com- 
munity do to survive the strain of 
constant competition if the top aim in 
its existence did not consist of trying 
to keep its old customers and thereby 
maintain the backbone of ‘its busi- 


some of the 
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ness? Would that business continue 
to succeed and survive if every sale 
made to a customer was intended as 
a final and conclusive one, not caring 
a whoop if that customer ever re- 
turned again? Would the profes- 
sional man in your community con- 
tinue to prosper if the services to 
his clients did not emphasize making 
a steady and satisfied client out of 


every man or woman. who entered 
his doors? It makes no difference 
what business or profession you offer 
as an example, its success depends 
entirely and wholly on its ability to 
make a substantial number of steady 
customers or clients, people who will 
come back and patronize it more 
than one time. All businesses are 
founded on that principle, and all 
businesses continue to exist on that 
principle. Why not the life insur- 
ance business? 

Just because a fellow bought 


by BEN EPSTEIN 
Houston Representative of the 
O. Sam Cummings Agency, 
Kansas City Life 


$5,000 of insurance from you, repre- 
senting the limit of his capacity 
today, doesn’t mean that that same 
individual won't be in a position to 
buy $5,000 more next year. He has 
the same opportunities to climb in 
his business as you have in yours, 
and if you maintain the proper pros- 
pect relations with him, after you 
have made the initial sale, you will 
climb with him. If you forget him 
after you have made the initial sale, 
rest assured he will forget you and 
make his future purchases elsewhere, 
and justifiably so. 


5 Times 


My sales philosophy has always 
been that the first sale to a new client 
is just the beginning. I always 
evaluate a client’s potential future 
value by five times the original sale. 
In other words, if I sell Mr. Doe 
$5,000 of insurance today, to me he 
represents a future and potential 
value of $25,000 of additional busi- 
ness. That is the thesis that I hope 
to maintain here today. If I can give 
you the answer to that question, then 
I will have earned the right to your 
time and patience. 

There are certain rules that you 
should lay down for yourself in order 
to justify any future business deal- 
ings with your old policyowners and 
prospects. I would enumerate them 
as follows: 


(Continued on the next page) 





Three Strikes—Continued 


1. You must maintain a continu- 
ous program of education for your- 
self, in order that you may at all 
times be adequately prepared and 
qualified to handle any problem that 
may arise within your prospect’s 
scope. 

Just what bearing does this have 
on your prospect relationship? Your 
prospect has a right to expect that 
you are capable of helping him solve 
any financial problem that may arise 


where life insurance is the answer. 
Not only has he the right to expect 
that of you, but under present highly 
competitive conditions, he demands 
it of you. How can you justify this 
requirement if your education started 
and stopped with your company’s 
correspondence or training course, 
meant primarily to prepare you to 
make a living out of this business 
when you started, and to teach you 
only the elementary fundamentals 
necessary as the first step in your 
education. How can you maintain 
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The Prudential is pleased to announce that 611 Pru- 
dential men and women—the largest number of quali- 
fiers in the Company’s history—have qualified for the 
1948 National Quality Award. 


In 1895, John F. Dryden, our founder, said, “The Busi- 
ness that Stays is the Business that Pays.” That sound 
thought on quality underwriting has long been a basic 
part of the Prudential philosophy. 


To those Prudential men and women, and to all the 
other Quality Award Winners, we offer our sincerest 
congratulations. May their accomplishments be an in- 
spiration to everyone in the underwriting profession. 
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the good will and confidence of your 
prospects if you are not willing to 
make the sacrifices of becoming more 
and more proficient in your profes- 
sion, and placing yourself in a better 
position to justify that confidence? 


Economic Knowledge 


2. Keep in close touch with any 
change in the economic or domestic 
position of your prospect. 

How many times have you been 
privileged to make an analysis of a 
prospect’s present life insurance 
estate, and be amazed at the number 
of policies and the number of com- 
panies represented in his life insur- 
ance holdings? I have run into so 
many cases of this kind that it has 
been astounding. Now what causes 
that sort of situation? Does a man 
start out in life with the intention of 
acquiring a life insurance estate by 
adding to it at intervals when his 
needs and ability make it advisable 
to do so, and willfully hop, skip, and 
jump from one agent to another, 
and from one company to another, 
continuously, throughout the build- 
ing stages? I question that very 
seriously. To me this sort of situa- 
tion has always been a true indication 
of poor prospect relationship be- 
tween the agent and the client. It 
indicates definitely that every sale 
made to that individual was a one- 
sale job, without any thought or 
consideration of the future potential- 
ities of the purchaser, or without any 
desire on the part of the agent so 
involved to retain a proper prospect 
relationship with the purchaser. 
This has always represented to me 
one of the great economic wastes in 
our business, because if you find an 
individual with, for example, six 
$5,000 policies, all purchased at 
various intervals over a period of the 
past—say 10 years, and every policy 
from a different agent and a different 
company, then the natural conclusion 
would be that six men and six com- 
panies, if you please, had been guilty 
of poor prospect relations with this 
client, and were content to cut off 
their relationship when they had 
made the one and initial sale. 


Although I have never gone into 
any thorough research along this 
particular line, I do not hesitate to 
make this statement; that wherever 
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you find a situation comparable to 
the one just illustrated, you will 
more than likely find that the ma- 
jority of the agents involved in these 
insurance sales eliminated them- 
selves from this business after a 
short sojourn, 


Keep Awake 


How can you best guard against 
getting yourself into that sort of 
situation? Well, the best way I 
know of is to be wide awake, and 
keep continuous contact with your 
clientele. Isn’t it embarrassing to 
you for one of your policyholders to 
‘phone you and say, “George, you 
know I have a new addition to my 
family, and would like to add my son 
as a contingent beneficiary on my 
policy.” Don’t you feel guilty of not 
having kept up with your prospect, 
because, if you had, you would have 
called him a few days after the ad- 
dition arrived, and recommended 
that he do that very thing. Isn’t it 
embarrassing to you to drop around 
to one of your old policyowners and 
find out that he had acquired a 
partner in his business, instead of 
operating as a sole proprietor, and 
you had known nothing about it? 
Why hadn’t you? Simply because 
you had failed to maintain a proper 
relationship between yourself and 
your client, and some other agent, 
aware of the new opportunities, has 
beat you to it, and sold them on the 
idea of partnership insurance. 

How terribly embarrassing it is 
for an agent to call upon an old 
client and inquire as to the health of 
his wife and children, and suddenly 
be told, “Well, haven’t you heard— 
I lost so-and-so many months ago.” 
Does this sort of embarrassment earn 
you the right to expect any future 
business from this man? Answer 
that question yourselves. 


Relationship 


3. You must at all times maintain 
a friendly and cordial relationship 
with your prospects. 

Several years ago, after checking 
my records thoroughly, I found that 
more than 80% of my business every 
year came from my friends. So, I 
scrapped my prospect files and or- 
ganized and installed new ones. Up 
until then, I had maintained three 
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Children jumping rope, 
follow the leader—happy voices singing “Ring 
Around A’Rosies” and “Farmer in the Dell” — 
the same games and songs that Grandmother 
knew when she was a child. The scene has 
changed, but children at heart are the same. 
Their need of security, like their love of play, 
is unchanging generation after generation. 
And through the years, the steadfast institution 
of life insurance has helped loving parents to 
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separate and distinct files, and I am 
sure that most of you have done the 
same thing along the same line. I 
had one file marked “Suspects.” 
This consisted of people that I knew, 
but who had not as yet qualified for 
life insurance. My next file was 
marked “Prospects.” This file con- 
tained the names of people whom I 
had every reason to believe I could 
sell life insurance sometime during 
that calendar year. My third file 
was, of course, marked “Policy- 


owners.” These were the good folks 
I had already sold. 

The file that received the major 
portion of my attention was the one 


marked “Prospects.” These were 
the folks I had to bear down on if 
I was to continue in this business. 
On the first of every month I would 
list the names out of my “Prospect” 
file that I felt almost certain I could 
sell to that month. I would even go 
so far as to list the amount of busi- 
ness I could expect from these peo- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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NA.L.U. AT WORK 


BOUT the time this copy 

reaches the reader, the 59th 

Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers will be opening its sessions in 
St. Louis, Missouri. From every 
corner and crossroads of our nation, 
from Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, outstanding field men 
in our profession, some two thou- 
sand strong, will assemble almost 
entirely on their own time and at 
their own expense to study, plan, 
and counsel together how the busi- 
ness of life insurance may better 
serve the American people, and how 
in that service the life insurance 
agents of America may prosper. 

At intervals throughout the year 
State Association leaders in nearly 
every state in the Union will as- 
semble for cooperative work in the 
same purpose. Local Associations 
in principal cities all over America 
meet every month to hear instruc- 
tive speakers, to participate in edu- 
cational programs, for work and 
study, again in order to prepare 
themselves to render a better life in- 
surance service in their respective 
local communities. 


The Organization 


Collectively the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters is by far 
the biggest organization in the life 
insurance business, not alone in 
numbers, but in its far-reaching in- 
fluence. Through its counsels “the 
N.A.L.U. has inaugurated most of 
the basic changes and improvements 
that have been made in the business, 
directing the attention of companies 
to current problems and thus obtain- 
ing action. Most of the progress of 
life insurance in the last fifty years 
has stemmed directly from the de- 
mands of the voice of N.A.L.U.” 
“The N.A.L.U. is the collective 
voice of the American life insurance 
agent representing as it does more 
than fifty thousand members from 
every state, gathered together in 


more than five hundred Local Asso- 
clations.” 
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"AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT" 


The author gratefully acknowledges 
the responses of twenty outstanding life 
insurance executives throughout the na- 
tion—company presidents, vice presi- 
dents, and agency directors—to two 
questions: 

1. In your opinion, what outstanding 
contribution is N.A.L.U. now making 
to the overall advancement of our 
business? 

2. In what ways does the field man's 
experiences in N.A.L.U. work prepare 
him for larger responsibilities in execu- 
tive work? 

In this article italics are separate 
quotes with permission, from the replies 
received. No finer testimony could be 
given to the value of N.A.L.U. work 
than the opinions expressed by these out- 
standing leaders who graciously con- 
tributed of their time and out of their 
experiences in detailed replies. 

One executive compared his experi- 
ence as national president of another 
service organization, to the value of ex- 
tensive N.A.L.U. work and said, "I would 
not trade that organizational work ex- 
perience for $100,000." (Will someone 
please query N.A.L.U. Prexy Jul Bau- 
mann? 

The Author 











On the part of companies, co- 
operation in the best interests of the 
insurance public is again an accepted 
rule of practice. Trade secrets and 
jealously guarded methods of opera- 
tion are things of the past. For any 
assistance that one company can give 
another on any problem they have 
only to ask. 


The evidences of cooperation be- 
tween companies in the interests of 
the insuring public and of their 
agents are nowhere better illustrated 
than in the many company associa- 
tions, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, and numerous 
others representing every phase of 
home office and field operations. 
Each association serves in part as a 
clearing house for new information, 
better methods, and advanced tech- 
niques, in which the experiences of 
every company, whether good or bad, 
are made available for the guidance 
of all companies. 


Our Common Purpose 


Here then is our business of life 
insurance dedicated to public service 
in a manner and to a degree scarcely 
equaled by any other profession or 
industry in the world. In the atti- 
tudes of our professional type field 
forces, and of our home office execu- 
tives, we find exemplified at once a 
recognition that life insurance is a 
trusteeship in which the best inter- 
ests of our clients is the first and 
only fundamental rule of operation, 
coupled with a determination to 
ever broaden the scope of services 
rendered by life insurance and ex- 
tend its distribution. 

“We are all working for the same 
goal—a better distribution of life in- 
surance to the American public— 
and I like to think the field and home 
office are working as partners in 
this great enterprise.” 

When we consider that life in- 
surance unlike other professions is 
a highly competitive endeavor, the 
amazing degree of cooperation that 
does exist at all levels is revealed as 
but another evidence of the single- 
ness of purpose to which our entire 
forces, in the field and the home 
offices, are dedicated. 

It follows, therefore, that there 
can be no valid division of interests 
between company and agent. No 


(Continued on page 54) 





A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American inde. 
pendence is fostered and strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by 
all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: life, endowment and term policies 
juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 
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THE REAL REVOLUTION 


UST 100 years ago, Karl Marx 

published his Communist Mani- 

festo and inaugurated a sharp 
conflict in ideas that has continued 
throughout the intervening century 
and today appears to be approach- 
ing a climax. 

On one side is the idea of the 
inevitable class struggle to destroy 
the capitalist system and establish in 
its place a communist dictatorship. 
On the other side is the American 
idea of incentive for industry and 
thrift among all classes—the idea of 
private investment of savings to 
broaden individual opportunity, in 
crease productivity and make avail 
able to all a more abundant share of 
the good things of life. 

Which of these two ideas has actu- 
ally done more for humanity ? Com 
munism promises that, if we will 
surrender our individual freedom, 
we can have economic security. The 
American system shows we can have 
both. We may not yet have achieved 
that goal, but we can and I believe 
we will. Through good times and 
bad, we have gone forward, increas- 
ing the economic well-being and se- 
curity of all our people. And with 
it all, we have maintained our basic 
freedoms. 

And what about the record of 
communism? Leaving aside the 
question of human freedom which 
the communists regard as unim- 
portant, how does the ordinary man 
make out under communism when 
it comes to earning a living? 


Comparison 


Will Lissner of the New York 
limes recently worked out a com- 
parison between a worker in Russia 
and one in the United States, show- 
ing how many hours each has to 
work in order to buy the things he 
needs. 

Lissner shows that to earn the 
price of a one-pound loaf of bread, 
a Russian must work 31 minutes, 
and American worker 7 minutes; 
for a quart of milk, the Russian 
works 1 hour 18 minutes, the Amer- 
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ican 10 minutes; for a pack of ciga- 
rettes, the Russian 2 hours, Ameri- 
can 9 minutes; a good man’s suit, 
Russian 580 American 25 
hours. For a pair of woman's shoes, 


hours, 


a Russian must work 19 times as 
long as an American; for a bar of 
soap, 18 times as long; for a pair 
of socks or a lump of sugar, 28 times 


as long. 





Elliott V. Bell is chairman of the New 
York State banking board. His experience 
in money and banking goes back to 1929 
when he joined the Wall Street staff of the 
“New York Herald Tribune.” Later he joined 
the “New York Times" and became a mem- 
ber of its editorial board in 1941. He was 
an adviser to Wendell Willkie in 1940 and 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1944 during presidential 
campaigns. This article is condensed from a 
speech delivered before the centennial din- 
ner of the East River Savings Bank, N. Y. 





Despite these facts, communism 
has a hold upon the imagination of 
vast numbers of people all over the 
world. They see in it a dynamic, 
aggressive, advancing movement fos- 
tered by bold and ruthless men who 
are supremely confident they have 
the right answer to every question. 
On the side of free enterprise, they 
see a system whose adherents too 
often appear uncertain, divided, be- 
wildered and retreating. 

If we face the facts, we must ac- 
knowledge that in our own country 
—the leading example of a free 
society—we have had men in high 
places who openly questioned 
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whether our system could survive 
and who doubted whether, even if it 
should survive, it could continue to 
advance. Throughout the 1930's, 
progress in America was held back 
by the idea that we had become a 
mature economy, that our industrial 
plant was all built, and that the task 
before us was no longer to produce 
more and more goods, but instead 
to artificially restrict production. 


Same Fallacy 


Ironically enough, these same de- 
lusions obsessed Karl Marx when 
he wrote his famous Manifesto 100 
years ago. He acknowledged that 
extraordinary productive forces had 
been built up under capitalism, but 
concluded that capitalists had 
reached their limit. He saw capital- 
ism destroying itself by its own pro- 
ductivity. It was doomed, he said, 
to periodic crises brought on by 
over-production. 


“What the bourgeoisie therefore 
produces above all,” he said, “are its 
own grave-diggers.” To Marx, cap- 
italism appeared to be on its last 
legs. 


There was some excuse for Marx, 
who could not foresee that capital- 
ism in America, not communism, 
would create the first great classless 
society—not by levelling down the 
most fortunate, but by raising up 
the least fortunate. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Real Revolution—Continued 


Marx couldn’t guess that 100 
years after the writing of his Mani- 
festo the average American worker 
would regard anyone who called 
him a proletarian as “nuts.” He 
could not guess that the average 
American worker of 1948 would 
have a standard of living far above 
that of the hated capitalists of his 
own time. 

There have been prophets of doom 
in every generation. In the 1930's 
they did not foresee that within a 
few years America would have to 
treble and quadruple its industrial 
output to meet the menace of totali- 
tarianism, or that virtually the entire 
civilized world would soon be look- 
ing to American production for the 
necessities of life and the hope of 
regaining strength and self-reliance. 


Rapid Change 


The change from ten years of 
deadening depression to the present 
boom in production and employ- 
ment has taken place so quickly that 
we have difficulty understanding the 
full meaning of what has happened. 
We are a little uncertain how much 
we can trust our own strength; how 
much we can have faith in our own 
achievements. 


The beautiful Elms Hotel 
offers America's greatest holi- 
day value in this premier play- 


ground of pleasure and health. Forty 





After our magnificent record in 
the war, our leaders lacked faith in 
our ability to meet problems of 
peace. They publicly announced ex- 
pectations of immediate, larger-scale 
unemployment as soon as the war 
was ended. 

Communist Russia bases her 
world-wide strategy on the expecta- 
tion of an American economic col- 
lapse. A large part of the world 
lives in trepidation that our economy 
will momentarily go into a tailspin, 
causing Americans to forget their in- 
terest in European recovery and 
leave those who have been brave 
enough to cooperate with us sitting 
on the end of a breaking limb. 

It is time for us to throw off the 
doubts and fears that have haunted 
us for so long. 

Look at the facts. With about 
one-fifteenth of the world’s popula- 
tion, land area and natural resources, 
the United States produces one- 
third of the world’s output of goods 
and services. In the past century, 
our population has increased about 
six times, our production 29 times. 
The American workingman today 
turns out as much in an hour as 
was turned out in five hours 100 
years ago. 

The tremendous increase in pro- 
ductivity has been due primarily to 
the growth of private investment in 


acres of colorful gardens. Golf, riding and 
every resort activity. Magical waters and 
miracle baths to put you in tip-top trim. 
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American industry. The industrial 
plant that has performed these 
miracles has provided its workers 
with tools and equipment now rep- 
resenting an investment of about 
$6,000 per worker, more than six 
times that of the Civil War period. 

The process of savings and invest- 
ment has raised the American stand 
ard of living and transformed lux- 
uries into every day necessities. 
Even before the war, we had one 
automobile for every four people in 
this country, enough to give every 
one a ride at the same time. By 
contrast, in totalitarian Germany, 
there was one car for every 40 peo 
ple, and in Russia, one car for every 
250 people. 

The United States, with 7 per 
cent of the world’s population, con- 
sumes nearly half the world’s elec 
trical power, owns more than half 
the world’s radios, produces more 
than half the world’s steel, owns 
two-thirds of the world’s life insur- 
ance policies and over three quarters 
of the world’s motor vehicles. 

America does not have this great 
wealth solely because of its natural 
resources or by good luck. We in 
America have more because we pro- 
duce more. 

Our American system of indi- 
vidual liberty and free competitive 
enterprise has proved itself to be 
the most efficient productive system 
in the world. More than that, it is 
the system that gives to the ordi- 
nary man the highest rewards in 
improved living standards, and 


growing economic security. 





Re-affirmation Needed 





Communism can never show man- 
kind the road to a better future. 
Wherever it has triumphed, it has 
driven men down the path of black 
reaction. It has meant terror and 
torture and the purge and the rule 
of the secret police. It has meant 
the return to political and economic 
serfdom for all the millions who 
have been swallowed by it. Here is 
no triumph of the common man but 
a triumph of age-old tyranny over 
centuries of hard-won progress. 

The truth is that while the dis- 
ciples of Marx have been prating 
for 100 years about a communist 
utopia that has yet to be created, 
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the real revolution has been going 
on right here in America. It is not 
communism but the American sys- 
tem of political freedom and eco- 
nomic enterprise that has liberated 
men and women from the slavery of 
heavy toil and the misery of poverty 
and insecurity. It is not commu- 
nism but the American system that 
is creating a society without class 
distinctions and with equal oppor- 
tunity for all, regardless of the cir- 
cumstances of their birth. We have 
come closer than any other people 
in human history toward realizing 
the goal of a good society, toward 
the achievement of social justice and 
equal rights. 

It is not communism but the 
American system that has been the 
real revolutionary movement of mod- 
ern times. 

The time has come to call for a 
mighty re-affirmation of our faith in 
the greatness of America and the 
essential goodness of her people. 

If the world is to be saved from 
barbarism, it must be saved by the 
triumph of ideas and of ideals. In 
such a contest, every advantage is 
on our side. We have only to take 
up the challenge, boldly and confi- 
dently, and with the strength that 
comes from a deep and abiding 
faith in the justice of our cause. 


Reprinted from Tax Outlook published 
by the Tax Foundation, New York. 


JUVENILE ACCIDENTS 
Greatest Hazard 


CCIDENTS, now the greatest 
single threat to the life of chil- 
dren one to four years old, kill about 
5,000 of these children in the United 
States each year, according to sta- 
tisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. About one 
death in every four among preschool 
children results from an accident. 
An analysis of the death claim 
records of 775 children insured by 
the company who died in accidents 
in 1946 and 1947, shows motor 
vehicle accidents to be responsible 
for the greatest number—267, or 34 
percent—of all the fatal accidents 
under study. Burns, scalds and fires 
ranked second, accounting for 213 
fatalities, or for 27 percent of the 
total. (Concluded on page 58.) 
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You are faced with a 
case that involves a pen- 
sion plan with 100 or 
fewer lives, but manage- 
ment has not felt that it 
could commit itself to an 
indefinite cost factor and 
has previously failed to 
accept the pension plan 


idea for this reason. 





* The EXTRA MAN typifies 
the specialized help that you as 
a broker can secure from your 
nearest Connecticut General 
office. The example above is 
one of many ways that the 





WHAT CAN 


THE EXTRA MAN* 
1 pO FOR YOU? 


Connecticut General 


can issue guaranteed cost 
insurance and retirement 


annuity contracts and can 


quote exact costs. In many 
instances this provides the 


key to a sale. 





EXTRA MAN can help you 
build or conserve business. 


CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE. HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES. ALL FORMS OF 
GROUP INSURANCE AND Group 
ANNUITIES. PENSION TRUSTS. 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURANCE 




















What Do You Sell? 


Accident and health insurance and life insurance are 
natural teammates. Ejither one alone fails to serve as 


complete family protection, and the insured is left to 


gamble with his economic obligations to his dependents. 


If you do not have accident and health and hospital lines 
in your sales kit, we invite you to write to this company 


for details of our coverage. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


GEORGE R. KENDALL, President 
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THE “NEW LOOK” 


HE “new look” in life insur- 

ance investing antedated by a 

number of years the “new look’ 
in women’s wear and the myriad 
other new looks that we have today, 
but unlike most of these, it came 
about of necessity. Our “new look” 
is, of course, the widespread use of 
new investment outlets which either 
did not exist at all a decade or so 
ago, or were then used so sparingly 
as not to constitute a great factor 
in the over-all picture. 

Why was our “new look” neces- 
sary? While ten years ago the assets 
of United States life insurance com- 
panies totaled about twenty-six and 
a quarter billion dollars, by 1947 this 
figure had increased by the stupen- 
dous amount of more than twenty- 
five billion dollars, and as you know, 
our assets are still growing rapidly. 
Contrariwise, during this period, 
long term private debt—that is, cor- 
porate debt, farm and urban mort- 
gages—as distinguished from gov- 
ernment and municipal financing, 
actually dropped by several billion 
dollars. It was therefore natural that 
through this period, life insurance 
officials, state legislators and insur- 
ance commissioners should give seri- 
ous thought to the wisdom of adding 
to the number of authorized outlets 
for investment of these vast accumu- 
lations of life insurance savings. 


Laws Modernized 


While a breathing spell was af- 
forded the insurance companies 
through the opportunity to invest 
large sums in the various govern- 
ment issues used to finance the War, 
that did not interrupt the thorough 
study given to entirely new forms 
of investment as well as modifica- 
tions of existing forms. During this 
period most of the larger states re- 
viewed and modernized their some- 
what outmoded life 
vestment acts. 

As the industry already had a 
large stake in the real estate field 
through mortgages on residential, 
business and industrial properties, 
it was only natural that attention 


insurance 1n- 
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ON INVESTMENTS 


should be directed to new types of 
mortgages and to ownership in the 
field of housing and of business, 
commercial and industrial proper- 
ties subject to long-term leases 
from corporations whose securities 
were already recognized as prudent 
investments for life insurance com- 
panies. 
First 

First came mortgage loans se- 
cured by the FHA Agencies or the 
Veterans Administration, or some 
other agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. While the lendable per- 
centage of value was considerably 
increased by these investment-law 
amendments, yet you still had mort- 
gage loans and Federal Government 
obligations as the traditional support. 

Secondly, the laws of some states 
were amended to authorize an in- 
crease in the lendable percentage of 
value on business and commercial 
properties leased to corporations 
where the rental payments are suf- 
ficient to liquidate fully the mort- 
gage during its term. In such cases 
the insurance company previously 
could have made an unsecured loan 
directly to the leasing corporation, 
so that again that was merely a 
change in form but not in funda- 
mental security. 

Third and fourth, authority to 
purchase and hold real estate for 
large-scale housing, and investment 
in business, industrial and commer- 
cial real estate subject to long-term 
leases to strong corporate tenants. 
As to these, under normal conditions 
we would want to put part of our 
funds into housing and part into real 
estate and buildings for commercial 
and business purposes. But con- 
struction costs are relatively high, 
entailing high housing rentals which 
may well be vulnerable under 
changed economic conditions and the 
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competition of lowered building costs 
should they eventuate before the in- 
vestment has been sufficiently amor- 
tized. However, a similar situation 
does not exist in the industrial field, 
where under the pressure of neces- 
sity companies are willing to con- 
tract for the erection of new prop- 
erty under sufficiently long term 
commitments to give assurance to 
the investor that any excessive build- 
ing costs will be written off. 

Fifth, the investment acts of sev- 
eral states were modernized to in- 
clude additional types of various cor- 
porate and governmental securities 
and the amounts and conditions un- 
der which they could be bought, such 
as the obligations of public instru- 
mentalities (waterworks, bridges, 
etc.), obligations of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, and Canadian provincial 
and corporate securities, as well as 
those already mentioned. 

In most cases the new types of 
permitted investments were related 
to and did not differ greatly from 
already existing authorized types. 
Nor is it to be thought that because 
the number of investment outlets 
have been enlarged, that this consti- 
tutes a liberalization in the sense of 
permitting investments which are not 
as safe as those previously author- 
ized. 

So in our own case, a good part 
of the change which has taken place 
has been the result of searches made 
for new investments within the tra- 
ditional field and a reorganization of 
our personnel in order to equip us 
to take advantage of these new op- 
portunities. 

This led to the development of 
our so-called private lending. Now 
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private lending is nothing new, for it 
has long been one of the prime pur- 
poses of commercial banks. From its 
beginning it was a personalized serv- 
ice and a continuing relationship be- 
tween borrower and lender, first 
based on the short-term turnover of 
inventories and seasonal require- 
ments of business; later extending 
into longer term credit—three years 
—five years—for a time, even ten 
years. 

But business as a whole requires 
longer term credit or other financing. 
That is particularly true today with 
the high cost of capital improve- 
ments which must be amortized over 
a period of years, and the expanded 
dollar volume of inventories and re- 
ceivables requiring greater working 
capital to produce the same volume 
of goods. Obviously, personalized 
financial planning does not lend it- 
self to the railroads, nor to the public 
utilities, where generally speaking, 
competitive bidding is required for 
the great majority of companies sub- 
ject to Federal and State regulatory 
authorities. The field lies primarily 
with diversified industrial compa- 
nies and others which we call mis- 
cellaneous, because they are not 
strictly industrial undertakings. 

Private corporate financing may 
take different forms, such as con- 
ventional corporate mortgages, de- 































































































































































































bentures, so-called unsecured term 
loans, or preferred stocks. Very 
often the requirements of the situa- 
tion suggest various combinations of 
terms and provisions customarily 
associated with one or more of these 
classifications. For instance, a cor- 
porate mortgage while secured by a 
first lien on physical property, may 
well contain many of the protective 
provisions of a so-called “unsecured” 
term loan, or a term loan may have 
as collateral security a real estate 
mortgage on the company’s plant or 
other property. 

Right here I would like to correct 
a misconception with respect to “un- 
secured” loans, because they are very 
much secured. While not secured 
directly by a lien on physical prop- 
erty, which provides title to the plant 
when the enterprise fails, they are 
secured by terms and conditions de- 
signed to insure the continued sol- 
vency of the company through the 
maintenance of adequate working 
capital and other ratios, restrictions 
on payment of dividends, agreement 
not to mortgage or pledge property, 
etc. In other words, the security is 
the earning power, the continued 
success of the enterprise as a whole 
and the company’s ability to meet 
its debt, rather than the salvage 
value to be obtained through liquida- 
tion. 

The distinction between deben- 
tures and a term loan evidenced by 
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a note is that in the former case we 
have a trustee and a large number 
of more marketable pieces of our 
loan (generally $1,000 denomina- 
tions) ; in the other case an unmar- 
ketable investment that we must live 
with throughout its term. Stronger 
protective provisions, therefore, are 
to be found in a straight term loan 
than in a debenture issue. All these 
factors must be weighed in the de 
termination of the proper rate to be 
charged. 

In private financing of preferred 
stocks you will likewise find terms 
and conditions which more nearly 
approach the provisions of a term 
loan, including, among others, sub 
stantially heavier sinking funds than 
in publicly offered mortgage or pre 
ferred stock issues, so that the in 
vestment is repaid over a reasonable 
period of years. 

Turning now to our own “new 
looks” ° 

Our private financing has grown 
in recent years to include some sixty 
companies with original amounts 
totaling $114,000,000 (which have 
been reduced, of course, by annual 
payments on account of principal), 
and the average yield is 3.61%. 
Types of business are as diverse as 
animal traps and grave vaults, rare 
minerals and lace curtains, paper 
matches and bulldozers, rubber tires 
and hats, liquor and milk, and the 
amounts range from $200,000 to 
$6,000,000. 

Some of the recent types of financ- 
ing which vary from what had previ- 
ously been considered conventional, 
are: 


Loans to Independent Telephone 
Companies 


In our own State of Pennsylvania, 
as well as elsewhere, there are a 
number of smaller independent tele- 
phone companies, many locally 
owned, with sound financial histories 
and little or no debt outstanding, 
whose earnings in the past have been 
adequate to finance their line ex- 
tensions and other modest capital re- 
quirements. Now,-to keep abreast of 
the times, they must “go automatic” 
as it is called, requiring quite a sub- 
stantial investment in comparison 
with their existing capital. The con- 
ventional procedure would be a long 
term corporate mortgage requiring 
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detailed property descriptions, a 
corporate trustee, recording and 
other expenses out of keeping with 
the size of the financing. So we 
evolved a loan agreement, the money 
to be taken down as needed over a 
period, saving the company interest 
charges until each step of the chanze- 
over is completed, the retirement of 
debt being heavier than in the con- 
ventional mortgage, and we _ ob- 
tained an interest rate somewhat 
higher than on publicly offered is- 
sues. The agreements are simple 
and afford the companies a flexibility 
not usually available. 

We have completed a number of 
these loans; also to a small electric 
utility company abandoning its own 
generating facilities in favor of the 
purchase of power from a large ad- 
joining company. 


Finance Companies 
These are companies providing 
primarily consumer credit for the 
purchase of automobiles, appliances, 
house-furnishings, the wholesale 
carrying of stock for inventories, 
so-called small loans, etc..—most of 
which are secured. This is a type of 
business which fluctuates in volume 
with economic conditions but whose 
security lies more in the liquidity 
and rapid turnover of assets with 
little property investment, rather 
than a substantial investment in 
plant and equipment. It is therefore 
logical that the major portion of 
necessary operating funds, in addi- 
tion to permanent capital, is obtained 
from banks on short-term loans, the 
amount of bank lending being based 
on the total equity rather than on 
the volume of receivables on hand. 
As a flexible method of increasing 
equity and therefore ability to ex- 
pand the business via bank loans, 
there was evolved a_ subordinated 
debenture, so-called because its 
claim on earnings and assets follows 
the claims of the banks. In order 
that they may be construed as equity, 
the subordinated debentures do not 
have a fixed mandatory sinking 
fund but rather one based on a per- 
centage of earnings calculated to pay 
out fifty to sixty per cent of the debt 
by maturity. While carrying credi- 
tor rights, they are in the nature of 
a preferred stock with respect to 
priority of claims. The agreements 
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contain a number of protective pro- 
visions with respect to types of lend- 
ing that the finance company may 
engage in and to what extent, and 
ratios, a definition of net liquid as- 
sets which must at all times be on 
hand in relation to the subordinated 
debt—provisions which insure that 
the company will keep its receivables 
in good shape. 

While we did not invent the sub- 
ordinated debenture as a financing 
medium, our form of agreement is 
unique in that its provisions are to 


a great extent entirely original and 
fitted to the special business con- 
cerned. 


Industrial Bank 


Another new undertaking pres- 
ently being consummated which in 
some respects resembles the subordi- 
nated debentures of finance compa- 
nies, is a capital loan to a so-called 
industrial bank. These companies 
are incorporated under State laws 

(Continued on page 50) 
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A FAIR WAGE 


FOR THE MORTAGE DOLLAR 


wage for the mortgage dollar.” 

A well-known wit once said that 
what constitutes a fair wage depends 
upon whether you are giving it or 
getting it. | suppose we can’t very 
well get away from the personal ap- 
plication in any philosophical discus- 
sion, but when we start to talk about 
the wages of mortgage money, any 
fair-minded consideration must go 
beyond the question of whether we 
are paying or receiving ; whether we 
are the mortgagor or the mortgagee. 

The wages which mortgage dol- 
lars can earn have a profound effect 
that percolates through all our econ- 
omy. In the final analysis it ends up 
with the one who is paying the wages 
and the one who is receiving the 
wages being almost indistinguish- 
able in so far as the broad effect on 
our economy is concerned. 

During the last few months we 
have heard a great deal about the 
shortage of mortgage money. From 
what I can see, there really isn't a 
shortgage of investment funds avail- 
able to builders and buyers of real 
estate, provided they are willing to 
pay a fair rate of interest. 


T vase let’s talk about “A fair 


Active in Field 


I should like to explore the situa- 
tion with you today and while we 
may not come up with an answer 
that will satisfy everyone, perhaps 
we can clarify certain questions and 
you may be able to appreciate more 
fully the problems and the reasoning 
of an institutional lender, such as the 
Prudential. Before we start on this, 
I should like to tell you how we at 
the Prudential feel about mortgage 
investments. ; 

You probably know that the Pru- 
dential has been an active mortgage 
lender on a nationwide basis for 
many, many years. In the eyes of 
our management and our able board 
of directors, mortgages always have 
been an investment bulwark. We 
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of America 


believe in properly selected mortgage 
investments; we like to make loans 
on homes, farms, industrial, apart- 
ment and mercantile properties. If 
you will permit me to brag just a 
little, Texas style, I could say that 
over the years, Prudential has made 
mortgage loans amounting to over 
$4.7 billion to a total of about 637,- 
000 borrowers. We now hold mort- 
gage loans in excess of $1.3 billion. 
We would like to see this account 
doubled and even trebled provided 
the result is a safe and profitable 
return on the funds of our policy- 
holders. But—and here is the rub— 
mortgage interest rates during the 
past decade have been forced down 
by about 4%. During this 10-year 
period the cost of everything else, in- 
cluding our cost of doing business, 
has steadily increased. The result 
is that at present yields, mortgage 
loans have lost much of their former 
attractiveness in comparison with 
other and more liquid forms of in- 
vestment presently available. It 
costs money to produce and service 
a mortgage loan properly. Unless 
this cost can be-met and something 
left over and above the net yields 
obtainable in government and Grade 
A industrial securities, there is not 
much point in making mortgages. 

I don’t know how other insurance 
companies feel about this. I don’t 
know what other institutions have 
done or will do. All I know and all 
I can say is that in the recent past, 
we in Prudential have been mighty 
concerned about the inadequacy of 
mortgage interest rates. We have 
been concerned about our steadily 
rising costs of doing business. We 
are concerned because we wish to 
continue to make mortgages. Ob- 


viously, if costs continue to increase 
and interest rates are not permitted 
to rise, the yields will drop to a 
point where there is no incentive to 
make loans. That, we think, would 
be a bad thing for us, a bad thing for 
you, and a bad thing for the borrow- 
ing public. 

Now that I am four-square with 
the world, we can go ahead and look 
at this mortgage situation in a com- 
pletely objective manner. 

Recently there has been a rash of 
articles and editorials in trade and 
financial journals about the so-called 
tightening up in the mortgage mar- 
ket. There seems to be a very soft 
market for G.I. 4% loans, and 
lenders apparently are no longer 
eager to pay high premiums and 
finder’s fees for Title VI loans which 
bear 4%. The consensus of opinion 
as expressed by the articles I have 
mentioned is that the patient is in 
a pretty bad way. A great many 
bromides and panaceas accordingly 
are trotted out. Most of these are 
compounded of straight government 
aid or guarantees to be supplemented 
by a liberal transfusion of funds from 
the public purse. 


Two Methods 


An editorial in The American 
Banker is an exception to the general 
trend of thinking and to my mind 
cuts to the root of the trouble. In 
commenting on a proposal for the es- 
tablishment of a secondary mortgage 
market, the editorial points out that 
such proposals are nothing more or 
less than a demand for government 
aid in staving off economic retribu- 
tion. In place of any such palliative 
as this, The American Banker urged 
that steps be taken to permit the 
wages of investment money, and 
particularly mortgage money, to 
keep pace at least in some degree, 
with the increase in all other costs 
of housing. 


(Continued on ths next page) 
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But let us—and I mean society as 
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could set aside more and more of 
their income as protection for their 
futures. They were encouraged to 
do so and as a result, all forms of 
savings have grown phenomenally. 
It does not alter the situation that 
today savings are represented by 
tens of billions of dollars instead of 
hundreds of thousands. The result- 
ing scale of mortgage financing does 
not relieve us of the responsibility 
for seeing to it that these savings 
earn a just reward. 


Present Low Rates 


What was it that led to present 
low interest rates? In the old days, 
money was subject to pretty much 
the same economic laws that applied 
to goods and services, and particu- 
larly to the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

After the wild boom of the late 
20's was over and we had begun to 
experience our historic depression, 
every effort was made to stimulate 
business so that employment and our 
national income might be increased. 
As a part of this national effort, there 
emerged the FHA mortgage insur- 
ance program. It was felt that the 
reluctance of investors to let loose 
of their funds would be overcome by 
offering them insurance against loss 
of principal and that a higher rate of 
home building and buying could be 
brought about by holding down the 
cost of financing. 

It was fundamentally a pump- 
priming program and as such I 
think there is little doubt but that it 
accomplished its objectives, at least 
to a large degree. Personally, I 
think that FHA has done a good 
job. It can now do a better job by 
insuring loans at a fair rate of in- 
terest which will be a truer reflection 
of the risk involved and consistent 
with the times. It doesn’t make 
sense to insure high risk Title VI 
loans at 4% whereas more conserv- 
ative and better margined loans 
under Title II are generally insured 
at 4+-14%. 

During the war, the enormous 
federal expenditures for its prosecu- 
tion could not be met out of cur- 
rent resources. There was no al- 
ternative but deficit financing and 
the government began to issue bonds 
at very low rates. I believe there are 
very few people who would argue 
the fact that in the time of a national 
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We salute them, and all Quality Award winners, upon the 
high professional standards they have achieved. 


BANKERS LIFE 


Insurance Company of Nebraska | 
: LINCOLN 


JOSEPHINE S. MARTY 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


W. L. MOSGROVE 
Genoa, Nebr. 


B. E. NEWELL, SR. 
Portland, Ore. 


E. P. NISPEL 
Beatrice, Nebr. 


F. L. O'ROURKE 
Chadron, Nebr. 


JAY OVERHOLSER 
Chicago, Il. 


A. R. RASMUSSEN 
Kearney, Nebr. 


R. L. RICHARDS 
Norfolk, Nebr. 


J. S. SPENCER 


Atchison, Kansas 


C. M. STEWART 
Grand Island, Nebr. 


G. W. STEINHOFF 
Sargent, Nebr. 


R. C. STRATTON 
Chicago, If. 

















emergency the capital of this nation 
should be made available to our 
government at modest interest. 

But today, the situation is vastly 
different. The entire nation is con- 
cerned with inflation. We are not 
faced with the need for priming the 
business pump. On the contrary, 
we are eager to do everything we can 
to divert money from consumer 
channels into capital channels. We 
want to do this so that we may in- 
crease production and thus reduce or 
eliminate the bidding up of prices 





which is the basis of the inflationary 
spiral. Since this is the case, there 
is no need for federal assistance 
aimed at holding down mortgage in- 
terest rates to starvation levels. 

To me it seems obvious that we 
should do everything we can to 
encourage people to save their money 
rather than to spend it. Sucha pro- 
gram is not inconsistent with our 
efforts to provide the people of this 
country with adequate housing. 
Lack of financing has not been the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Dollar—Continued 


reason for the housing shortage. 
Mrs. Samuel Rosenman in a 
thoughtful article published in the 
New York Times recently pointed 
out that the housing log jam is due 
to a number of factors, including the 
rapid rise in costs, scarcity of critical 
materials, fear of sudden deflation on 
the part of builders and investors, 





ie point 
with. 
PRIDE 


The Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia is 
proud of the fact that 
ninety-seven (82%) of 
its Managers have been 
serving Life of Virginia 
policyowners for 10 years 
or longer. 





Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert E. Henley, President 








failure of the building industry to 
take full advantage of modern 
methods, high real estate taxes, and 
the high cost of urban land in 
blighted areas. 


Up to now there certainly has 
been no lack of mortgage funds for 
housing. But a shortage of private 
funds for housing may very well 
develop if interest yields are arti- 
ficially depressed to a point where 
a fair return cannot be paid on sav- 
ings. Then we would have the iron- 
ical situation of low interest rates 
actually hindering the solution of the 
housing problem instead of helping 
it as the proponents of low interest 
rates claim they wish to do. 

We must consider very seriously 
this problem of savings and risk 
capital. A short time ago, Emil 
Schram, President of the New York 
Stock Exchange, in an address at 
Washington University in St. Louis, 
said that there is an “alarming 
shortage of venture capital” and 
added that a free economy does not 
progress unless there is money avail- 
able from people who are willing to 
risk their funds in promising un- 
dertakings and enterprises. 

Well, there we are gentlemen. I've 
said my piece. Believe me, I feel 
very deeply that we should do every- 
thing possible to encourage private 
enterprise by providing a fair profit 
for work well done. The principles 
involved in this question are part and 
parcel of our free enterprise system 
which has given us the highest 
standard of living in the world, bar 
none. And I sometimes fear that 
through factional self-interest this 
system is endangered. 

It is all too easy to follow the si- 
ren song of security at the price of 
some measure of freedom. 


Matter of Incentive 


And it would be all too easy to 
wander off into a discussion of the 
social implications of this problem. 
But no matter how far we wandered 
I am sure we would find that the 
whole thing boils down to the matter 
of incentive. If we provide a reason- 
able incentive for mortgage money 
there will be plenty of it available 
from the traditional and time tested 
sources of private savings—other- 
wise not. If.there is plenty of mort- 


gage money, your business and my 
business can go ahead—so you see 
we are in exactly the same boat. 


To my mind the classic story re- 
garding incentive, concerns a rich 
old man who had a large fami!y of 
sons. On his wedding anniversary 
he invited them and their wives to 
a dinner at his home. As they sat 
down, he made them a little speech 
saying that Praise God all his sons 
had ideal wives—but there was one 
thing wrong. There were no grand- 
children. So, that very day he had 
established a trust fund of $1 million 
for the first grandchild that ap- 
peared. “Now,” he said, “Let us say 
Grace.” When he raised his head, 
they were all gone. 


In all seriousness gentlemen, let 
me say that we in Prudential believe 
that the future belongs to those who 
prepare for it. This saying, gentle- 
men, applies to a great deal more 
than the life insurance business. If 
we wish to maintain a healthy sys- 
tem of free enterprise, it is necessary 
to encourage our people to be thrifty 
and to be self-reliant. The way to do 
this is to regard thrift and self-reli- 
ance and to make it possible for the 
individual to attain security through 
his own initiative within the frame- 
work of our democracy. 


Before Long Island Real Estate Board April 
1948. 


ZAZOVE CASE 


N JUNE 14 last the Supreme 

Court of the United States 
handed down a unanimous decision 
in favor of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, thus reversing a Circuit 
Court decision which had held 2 to 
1 in favor of the beneficiary. For 
those interested in the details of this 
case, we refer them to the editorial 
on page 11 of the January, 1948 
edition of Brest’s Lire INSURANCE 
NEwSs. 


This decision to some extent 
clears the way for the computation 
and payment of dividends on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance poli- 
cies, both those in force and those 
that have lapsed for various reasons. 
According to the latest word from 
the Veterans’ Administration, how- 
ever, it will be many, many months 
before any definite action is taken. 
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re- At the time the final copy for the have figures for the fraternal and Island, Tennessee and Texas. These 
ich 1948 edition of Best’s Life Insurance assessment associations for the figures have been received in the 
of Reports went to press we did not States of New Hampshire, Rhode  interum and follow: 
ary F 
; to NEW HAMPSHIRE 

sat Insurance 
¥ Total Total Total Insurance in Force 
ech Name, Location, Year Began Business, Admitted Total Cash Claims Disburse- Written at End 
ons Executive Officer Assets Liabilities Income Paid ments During Year of Year 
one Association Canada-Americaine, 25 Con- 

me cord St., Manchester; Nov. 28, 1896; ; 
nd- President, Adolphe Robert $4,290,323 $807,862 $269,338 f $5,338,350 $29,246,563 
had Railway Mail Association, Court and Mid- 
i dle Sts., Portsmouth; Dec. 14, 1897; oo 
ion John J. Kennedy, Sec.-Treas. 517,711 513,668 233,718 570,17 accident only 

ap- 

be RHODE ISLAND 
ead, Societé Jacques Cartier, 708 Broad St., 

Central Falls; 1899 297,763 199,362 24,572 8,678 t 21,000 644,755 
L’'Union St. Jean Baptiste D’Amerique, 

let 1 Social St., Woonsocket; 1900 9,662,528 7,425,870 ,166,969 432,545 5, 3,284,845 39,427,173 
nae TENNESSEE 
vho 
tle- U. O. of the Golden Cross, Knoxville, 

me. Tenn., 1876; John R. Riggs, President 954,415 885,523 161,780 90,855 141,063 3,¢ 3,664,976 
—_— Mutual Aid, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 

lf 1898; Noah W. Cooper, President .... 88,428 88,428 3,100 5,459 102,150 
SVS Peoples Protective Life Assn., 201 Mar- 
eh ket St., Jackson; 1935; R. B. Smith, 
ary Jr., President 80,958 105,634 ,202 14,896 126,161 
ifty Southern Mutual Benefit Assn., 412 Em- 
do pire Bidg., Knoxville; 1935; Roy T. 

. Sherrod, President 245,680 233,017 : 13,600 167,650 2,173,110 
‘eli- Tennessee Valley Life Assn., 451 E. 

the ter, Jackson; 1935; M. M. Summar, 

F President 120,360 120,860 32,8 j : 2,745,360 4,088,236 
ugh U. S. Letter Carriers’ Mutual Benefit 


me- Assn., 308 Warner Bldg., Nashville; 
1892, Wm. C. Doherty, President 4,480,179 4,164,424 527,332 S3\4 360,012 1,660,500 14,607,728 
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J. Howard Oden, President | son, 
110 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. VY. it oe 
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TEXAS “ae 

FRATERNAL: Sout! 
Calanthe, Grand Court Order, Houston; men ’ Sh 

1902; President, R. A. Hester $749,044 626,878* 161,702 69,759 127,426 765,000 5,694,925 Sout! 
Catholic Life Ins. Union, San Antonio; x : my Sout 

1901; President, B. Schwegmann 1,104,040 847,696* 276,687 36,216 109,498 1,398,500 9,151,435 
Ceska Katolicka Jednota Zen Texaskych 

(K.J.Z.T.), Yoakum; 1927; President, rf : _ 

Mrs. Josefina Habarta 2,078,887  1,227,448* 193,221 19,340 52,602 258,200 9,752,210 
Czech Catholic Union of Texas, - . 

Grange; 1889; President, I. C. Parma. 18,290,012 1,271,130* 165,220 45,512 74,998 94,500 5,973,688 
Employees National Ins. Co., Austin; as 

1947; President, P. F. Orr 8,184 2,621* 19,008 764 10,824 583,000 581,000 
National Life Underwriters, Dallas; 1940; Se 

President, John Thompson 66,928 42,508* 274,579 20,709 130,188 7 158,950 
The Praetorians, Dallas; 1899; President, oo a 

Jno. N. Harris 14,166,530  13,761,867* 2,300,467 486,812 1,434,788 6,055,800 63,733,227 
Progressive Order of Pilgrims, Supreme 

House of the, Houston; 1932; Presi- . oF 

dent, G. A. Kennedy 52,379 36,825* 29,669 10,660 18,522 251,560 1,045,000 
Slavonic Beyevolent Order of the State 

of Texas, Fayetteville; 1897; Presi- . r ' ; 

dent, C. H. Chernosky 5,121,165  4,500,484* 618,806 203,066 335,008 1,384,250 19,868,838 
Sons of Hermann in the State of Texas, 

Grand Lodge, San Antonio; 1890; 

President, Carl Biebers 8,643,614  6,271,799* 1,100,331 389,891 699,010 2,420,000 
Texas Fraternal Society, Dallas; 1939; 

President, J. M. Hopkins 10,872 10,456* 16,180 6,325 16,145 60,900 
True People of America, Fort Worth; = —_ 

1928; President, W. F. Garmon 22,815 20,800 * 8,409 3,312 7,805 80,655 

* Reserve is included calculated on level rate basis. 

+ No way to determine the amount—2822 Certificates. 




















Name, Location, Year Began Business, Total Total 5 
Executive Officer and Title Admitted Total Cash Claims Total Dis- 
ASSESSMENT: Assets Liabilities Income Paid —_ bursements 
American Benefit Assn., Amarillo; 1917; A. B Clark, President. . $8,131 $3,117 $28,496 $4,682 $20,512 
American Standard Ins. Co.; Fort Worth; 1927; Charles L. Dun- 4 es 
ham, President 13,777 7,452 88,075 8,713 78,435 
American Union Life Ins. Co.; Wharton; 1928; D. H. Huffines, " 
President 2,434 514 8,007 1,648 6,613 
Bankers Health & Accident Co.; San Antonio; 1916; L. R. : 
Siddell, President 1,258 1,000 43,601 16,061 103,972 
Commercial Travelers Cas. Co.; Dallas; 1926; R. C. Haney, - 
President 10,198 4,262 63,853 4,538 56,471 
Fidelity Mutual Accident Ins. Co.; Dallas; 1923; Carey T. May- , 
field, President 19,715 211 13,905 4,185 10,198 
Great American Life & Health Ins. Co.; San Antonio; 1924; ' 
Roy R. Mogford, President 26,037 12,848 424,507 97,036 423,949 
Great Western Mutual Ins. Co.; San Antonio; 1923; R. O. Kipp, , 
President 19,304 1,082 160,511 2,765 216,934 
Merchants and Traders Life and Casualty Co.; Waco; 1928; 
Carey T. Mayfield, President 10,673 587 22,926 10,776 23,916 
Mercury Life & Health Co.; San Antonio; 1922; Leonard Hyatt, ‘ 
President 94,488 22,972 217,369 63,891 186,103 
National Health & Accident Ins. Co.; Ft. Worth; 1916; Thos. 
J. Updack, President 33,607 1,765 66,253 19,860 53,820 
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Name, Location, Year Began Business, 
Executive Officer and Title 


Old National Life Ins. Co.; Houston; 1928; H. A. Birkelbach; 
ON AA FR SRS et ee en eee ae 
Provident Ins. Co.; Dallas; 1929; J. L. Bontly, President ....... 
Southwestern American Ins. Co.; Fort Worth; 1934; Ben F. 
EE ROE Re Re Se ry ee mr ree te re 
Southern Reserve Ins. Co.; Waco; 1925; P. E. Teeling, President 
Sterling Life, Health & Acc.; Austin; 1924; Walter B. Smith, Jr., 
DE ee osc itcdn th ns eadme dba ake ka pade ce aeeseak eas 
Texas Health & Accident Ins. Co.; Houston; 1917; T. M. Taylor, 
DEO Lo crta cc cnchanactcteas <aidade sneeisaaeeewene se 
Travis Indemnity Insurance Co.; Austin; 1927; J. Albert Thomp- 
TN as eicisces ie bin dn ahte Dae neds oohs bane acho e a aaw ees 


Mid-West Life Insurance Co.; Austin; 1895; A. D. Brannen, 
I ncn ahs es acu casts oo. dial minis ae ek iia en pee eee 


National Life Benefit Co.; Houston; 1908; George H. Cottrill, 
ER EEE INE SS Freee Meee piety Tene ee yy ee 
National Security Life & Cas. Ins. Co.; Houston; 1902; Frank 
er Ns as de a ear arhcpinn sa nlaa dee RAte wine ek wade. 01% 


Security Life Insurance Co.; Temple; 1901; Vernon Roberts, 
EY, Wiad vaved sande SauaAAd Sade Ons NONE SSAA e eee ee 


Southern Fidelity Life Ins. Co.; Marshall; 1933; Willard Coker, 
CEN csiewhGes bnccscasermsks edad achyas an eh hanes hae ae 


Southern Industrial Life Ins. Co.; Marshall; 1939; T. 
NS TO, CN os sn all los sc eich och Sow wana wie web oS 


Southern Life Insurance Company ; Houston 
Southern Medical & Hospital Waco; 1909; 
NE “SONNE casa wic 2d ddn cuss as eanacnudiccumensoe om 


Southwest Texas Life Ins. Co.; San Antonio; 1908; W. P. Glass, 
President 


Service ; 


Texas Mutual Life Ins. Assn.; Waco; 1905; Mrs. Johnie Perot, 


CE fan bisncunaekus Mae kG ae dea ROL ATEs DECOR SUTEOAS 
Texas Protective Life Ins. Co.; San Antonio; 1903; 
Shackelford, President 


Texas United Life & Casualty Co.; San Antonio; 1895; 


B. Erwin, President 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


15,178 
30,504 


2,262 


Total 
Cash 
Income 


216,306 
56,655 


Total 
Liabilities 


8,883 


Total Dis- 
bursements 


126,938 
51,773 


37,383 
47,855 


19,276 


Claims 
Paid 


90,142 


22,942 
48,582 


4,166 1/620 
18,701 2,066 
515 51 


13,131 


22,325 6,832 


12,920 6,709 12,881 


On Aug. 13, 1947 this company changed its name to American 
Family Life Ins. Co. and moved to San Antonio, Texas. You 
will find the figures under this name below. 


165,735 111,932 523,083 163,916 444,696 


301,758 596,100 202,753 494,895 


lane! “Sadees Bae” | Vases 1,910 


16,208 5,631 3,702 


165,948 9,181 85,729 22,385 66,287 


139,768 3,116 69,709 


Figures not available 


16,568 52,447 


78,706 50,907 510,485 279,917 484,904 


125,935 213,880 74,647 194,757 


195,058 26,408 
53,452 42,290 


45,130 
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The Gountry’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers: ... 


Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit on juvenile 
policy contracts from age 0. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
tracts with life-time benefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 
cal, medical and nurse benefits. 


Complete substandard facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies. 


jeaoeouueorornrnoneonorereoeoeoeeerrrerrrerrvrrw~-~~ 


Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


i i il lll lll tla a le de te te i 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 
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SMALLER 


CITIES Offer You 


The best opportunities for great 
service by and substantial income 
to experienced producers. 





Our Direct General Agents Contract 
is especially designed to meet this 
challenge. 
° 
Attractive Territory Available In 


Iowa Missouri Louisiana 
Arkansas Kentucky Mississippi 







For further information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS 
Superintendent of Agents 














MUTUAL SAVINGS 


lnkUtanhee 


812 Olive St. — Arcade Bldg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN MAY, President 






























Underwriters Life 
EE rt rte ie eet oe SE aE alas te cal we uialcvainian 
Zenith Insurance Company; Austin; 1946; Bob Austin, President 
Western Casualty Ins. Co. of Texas; Fort Worth; 1927; M. J. 
ee eS ree ee ee eee Soe ne 
American Bankers Life Ins. Co.; Waco; 1895; Chas. E. Eidson, 
I Oe Es BI EE Oe a OR a ee. re 
American Casualty & Life Co.; Dallas; 1927; E. J. Reeves, 
a ok BRE i so Sige a i 6 ac wiaeu se 
American Family Life Ins. Co.; San Antonio; 1919; William E. 
EE SE ee eee. on ere 
American Insurance Co. of Texas; Dallas; 1994; L. T. Lewis, 
| BES REE Ee, ee ee ee 
Bankers Life and Loan Co.; Dallas; 1929; D. E. Tabor, President 
Bankers Protective Life Ins. Co.; Dallas; 1910; Floyd B. Ford, 
NID a or A MNT chs ic ik dgaidic Dial «cB ccusih e% a.e's.ia 
Pankers Standard Life Ins. Co.; Dallas; 1907; Frank Kutz, Pres. 
3aptist Life Insurance Co.; Gainesville; 1933; A. R. Roberts, 
I oe SE a SE Re 1 ee 
Benevolent League of Texas Travelers; Dallas; 1899; John T. 
IN 4. Seog os a ire o pula Gn wAlbs PRA obese 
Blue Bonnet Life Ins. Co.; San Antonio: 1924; R. E. Shackle- 
RSE Pere oo <a ae 
Commercial Union Life Ins. Co.; Waco; 1907; William A. Abeel, 
A Mais a ase wid dbs aghibg Wola QRS EMA aa-e site. bse-a 
General Life Insurance Co.; Dallas; 1933; C. A. Sammons, 
cg ee ON Sg ay 2 Pe ea 
Great Atlantic Life Ins. Co. (Formerly Texas Guaranty Life Co., 
Atlanta, Tex. Changed name 12/30/1947) ; Dallas; 1933; H. N. 
Oe ee een ree re ea en 
Commonwealth Casualty & Ins. Co.; Dallas; 1906; C. A. Sam- 
NTN ra PG aos nah J. loa, Sisdave'alecbln' Sd ws'é'ely-are 
Group Medical & Surgical Service; Dallas; 1905; E. H. Cary, 
RN Rn is i na cd Leora ua heirard ac Kaidmbare 
Gulf Security Life Ins. Co.; Corpus Christi; 1928; R. T. Woolsey, 
mee NEMS hats 2h See sale UR Sal ice ack ERIN Woibedlasuaedteare 
Home Security Life Ins. Co.; Austin; 1906; F. D. Glass, Jr., 
I i seen PEs tk oa on vs sins wished KT EA oe i etal oc 
Home Health & Accident Ins. Co.; Fort Worth; 1928: A. R. 
ian bose ax wa 4404: v bo wib Nah dacded 6 aee ee 


Imperial Life Insurance Co.; Beaumont; 1903; P. T. Wallace, 
President 


Ins. Co.; Waco; 1909; Mrs. Johnie Perot, 
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THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Or our Field Force, 


27°. qualified for this 
year’s Convention at 
Glacier National Park. 








6,651 
156,920 
393,428 

5,652 


143,919 
50,898 


46,642 


56,335 
290,866 
3,467 
51,579 
426,796 


188,464 


26,028 
41,357 
155,903 
427,256 


25,418 


30,242 
22,950 


5,053 
36,641 
153,118 
2:117 


63,130 
17,266 


26,053 
5,088 


12,057 


211 
46,988 
37,287 
11,675 

6,189 

612 


3,995 


250,978 
265,228 


8,626 
362,997 
950,602 

51,413 


303,249 
126,475 


272,854 
86,429 


170,907 

8,706 
115,023 
206,552 


80,670 


13,052 
135,064 
414,499 
158,899 

60,098 

1,607 


27,764 


161,142 
1,072 


1,084 


147,867 
56,120 


133,311 
41,291 


61,363 

9,000 
56,138 
69,453 


30,847 


6,200 
82,649 
228,603 
51,181 


37,850 


261,323 
315,807 


7,848 
364,118 
931,650 

49,747 


292,675 
122,614 


270,324 


82,734 
129,574 
10,720 
86,638 
158,516 


68,578 


11,580 


149.464 
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1,323 
5,807 


7,848 
4.118 
1,650 
9,747 


2,675 
2,614 


0,324 
2,734 


9,574 
0,720 
6.638 
8.516 


8,578 


1,580 
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T OCCURS to me that the title 

of my discussion may have given 

you the impression that I am offer- 
ing an easy way to success in selling 
life insurance. If any of you have 
received that impression, I am sorry 
to disillusion you. I wish I did know 
of a royal road to success in our 
business, but up to this time I have 
not found it. 

However, there is always a hard 
way to do almost anything. You 
have often heard the expression, 
“He does it the hard way,” and this 
phrase is quite common on the golf 
course. 

The royal game will serve as a 
good illustration of what I mean. 
You certainly would not say it is 
easy to p'ay par golf, and yet | 
think you will agree that it is much 
work to shoot 105. Babe 
Didrikson recently said that if she 
had to work as hard as most people 
at playing golf, she would give up 
the game. She says to let the club do 
the work, let the grooved swing do 
it for you. 


more 


It's Easier When Right 


Many of you know from experi- 
ence that when your golf game is 
good, it requires much less effort 
than when it goes sour. You are 
much less fatigued and actually don’t 
work nearly as hard. Therefore, isn't 
it true that while it is not easy to 
acquire sufficient skill to shoot par 
golf, once you have acquired that 
skill, you will find it very much 
easier than playing a poor game? 

Che golf idea will illustrate my 
point that while I do not have an 
easy method of selling life insur- 
ance to offer you, I can tell you of 
three fundamental factors which can 
make your job a lot easier than you 
might think possible. 

it is my purpose to discuss these 
three vital factors and how you 
can utilize them to make your job 
easier. 

To begin with, let me say that 
I believe the job of selling is a 
hard job. It calls for your best 
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energies, both mentally and physi- 
cally. It places many demands on 
your time and energies outside of 
usual business hours. It demands 
physical fitness, alertness and con- 
stant study to be informed ade- 
quately on many items of informa- 
tion connected with your business 
and all related subjects. 


Selling An Intangible 


The life insurance salesman par- 
ticularly has an even more difficult 
job than the salesman 
because he is selling an intangible. 
In addition to the other necessary 
abilities of a good salesman, he must 


average 


be able to visualize his prospect's 
situation by creating word pictures 
and by reducing complicated things 
to simple terms. 

Ruskin once said, “The greatest 
thing any living man can do is to 
see a thing clearly and tell it plainly.” 
A really skillful life insurance sales- 
man should be able to “see a thing 
clearly and tell it plainly,” and if, 
as Ruskin says, that is the greatest 
thing that any living man can do, it 
is no mean job that you have, and I 
have the greatest respect for a man 
who does it successfully. 

In addition to the abilities 
mentioned above, a life insurance 
salesman must be tactful, patient, 
persevering and forceful. 


You Can't Win Alone 


Have you ever noticed that vic- 
tory in battle usually goes to the 
side with the most powerful allies? 
Invariably the side which tries to 
battle it out alone goes down in 


defeat. History has demonstrated 
this time and time again. 

A while back I said there were 
three vital factors which could help 
to make your job easier. These 


HAND WAY. 


by JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 
G.A., Aetna Life, Ba:tirnore 


factors can be made your faithful 
allies in managing your career. 
What are they? 

The first one is system. I don't 
mean a bookkeeping system, or a 
system for keeping records, although 
What I am 
referring to is a system for produc- 
ing business and for developing 
prospects, a carefully prepared plan, 
a program of operation extending 
at least a year into the future. 

There is nothing new about this 
and undoubtedly most of you be- 
lieve in it; but how many life in- 
surance men actually do anything 
about it? 

Isn't it true that many millions of 
people believe in life insurance? 
Yet, how many people actually do 
anything about it on their 
initiative ? 

Most people in this country be- 
lieve in democracy, but how many 
people ever write to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress? How many 
people actually give any time to mak- 
ing it work? How many people 
actually fail to exercise the franchise 
of voting? 


both are necessary. 


own 


Devise Your Own System 


Believing in a thing, in itself, 
is not going to do you any good 
unless you do something about it, 
unless you translate your belief into 
action. 

I am not going to attempt to 
tell you what system you should 
follow. The same system which is 
successful for one man may not 
necessarily be a good one for an- 
other. In Baltimore a young man 
has been highly successful by de- 
veloping a system of prospecting 
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The Hard Way—Continued 


through direct mail. Still another 
is highly successful by specializing 
in estate analysis work. Another 
man sticks to thorough program- 
ming, and so on. 

You will have to develop your 
own system, the one that suits you 
best; but there are certain funda- 
mentals which every system should 
have. 


First, Your Objective 


First, what is your objective? 
How much income do you want? 
How much premium volume do you 
need each week to get it? How 
many interviews must you have, 
based on your past batting average, 
to get the premium volume? How 
many new qualified prospects must 
you have each week in order to make 
it possible to get the interviews? 
And most important of all, what 
process or program can you set up 
that will give you reasonable assur- 
ance of getting the prospects that you 
must have? If this part of the pro- 
gram falls down, the rest will co!- 
lapse with it. There is no one way 
of getting prospects which is the 
only way. Pick out the method 
which you like best and which has 
been successful for you and then 
organize it as a fixed routine of 
your week’s work. 

Let me suggest that you give 
thoughtful consideration to the 
following questions: 


1. Do you have a system for. get- 
ting an adequate number of new 
prospects ? 


2. Do you have a system for get- 
ting interviews? For example, have 
you developed a technique for mak- 
ing appointments by telephone ? 

3. Do you have a system for pre- 
senting your story? For example, 
do you have an organized, effective 
presentation for three or four in- 


surance plans which you know 
thoroughly ? 
4. Do you have a system for 


foreclosing your case? For example, 
do you use leading questions and 
do you use motivating stories ? 

5. Do you have a system for get- 
ting a binding check? 

6. Do you have a system for plan- 
ning your next day’s work? 

7. Do you have a system for re- 
cording your activities and results? 
Do you know your score or are you 
kidding yourself? 


Ideas Are Free 


There is no business in the world 
in which there is such a free ex- 
change of ideas as this business of 
ours. If you need help on some of 
these questions, such publications 
as the Diamond Life Bu‘letins and 
the R & R Service will tell you how 
successful men are doing these 
things. If you have not made system 
one of your allies, you're doing it 
the hard way. 

The second of these three power- 
ful allies will help you to make your 
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system work. It is habit. Let us 
listen to the words of one of the 
greatest writers of psychology oi all 
time, William James, when he says, 
“Habit simplifies the movements re- 
quired to achieve a given result, 
makes them more 
diminishes fatigue.” 


accurate, and 


To illustrate, observe a_ person 
learning to swim. See the tremen- 
dous amount of energy expended, 
See the awkwardness of the move- 
ments, the lack of progress, and 
how he is completely out of breath, 
exhausted, in a very few minutes. 

Contrast this exhibition with that 
of a finished swimmer who glides 
through the water with apparent lack 
of effort, with a minimum of move- 
ment, and with considerable speed. 
Similar illustrations could be given 
of skating, tennis playing, piano 
playing and many other sports and 
accomplishments. Habit, the con- 
stant repetition of an action many 
times has “simplified the movements, 
made them more accurate and dimin- 
ished fatigue.” 


Make Habit Your Ally 


To further cite a passage from 
William James, “The great thing 
then is to make our nervous system 
our ally instead of our enemy; to 
fund and capitalize our acquisitions 
and live at ease upon the interest of 
the fund. For this we must make 
automatic and habitual, as “early as 
possible, as many useful actions as 
we can.” 

For example, I believe you will 
agree with me that the seven ques- 
tions | offered represent very useful 
actions in your business: prospect- 
ing, getting interviews, effective 
presentation, closing pre-payments, 
planning your work, and recording 
results. 

How would you like to have all 
of those useful actions become auto- 
matic and habitual? Couldn’t you 
then say truthfully that you had 
funded and capitalized your acquis! 
tions and were living at ease on the 
interest of the fund? 

Quoting Mr. James again, “The 
more of the details of our daily life 
we can hand over to effortless 
automatism, the more our higher 
powers of mind will be set free fo: 
their proper work.” For instance, 
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when first learning to drive an auto- 
mobile, it required all of your powers 
of concentration. Today you can 
probably drive while thinking of 
something else or listening to the 
radio. Today it is reduced to “effort- 
less automatism.” ‘This is true of 
dressing, shaving, and many of the 
routine details of our daily lives. 
The same thing can be done with the 
details of your business. 

If you know exactly what you are 
going to say to your prospect, you 
can give all of your attention to his 
reactions, and don’t have to think 
about what you are going to say 
next. 

Think how much easier you could 
go through a day if all of the things 
which you do from morning until 
night were reduced to habit. 

Contrast that with the man who 
must decide each day after arriving 
at the office on whom he will call, 
what he is going to say when he gets 
there and when he is going to start. 
He is constantly beset by indecision 
and according to William James, 
“There is no more miserable human 
being than one in whom nothing is 
habitual but indecision.” 


New Habits 


Of course the acquisition of a 
new habit is difficult and it is 
necessary to drive yourself with as 
strong and decided an initiative as 
possible. It is important that you 
do not permit an exception to occur 
until the new habit is securely rooted 
in your routine. 


For example, in launching a new 
program, which for you requires a 
complete change of schedule, set 
your initial program for a period of 
only one month. Then take a 
“breather.” When you resume the 
schedule, make the next period two 
months or as long as you feel desir- 
able. 

Obviously this is going to require 
making a determined effort, but, to 
again quote James, “If we often 
flinch from making an effort, before 
we know it the effort-making capac- 
ity will be gone.” He advises us to 
“keep the faculty of effort alive by 
little gratuitous exercises every day. 
Do something each day you would 
rather not do.” For example, make 
a telephone appointment with a 
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“Will you please keep your recipes out of my prospect file... 
I looked ail over town for a Mr. Prunewhip today!” 


Bankerslifemen Have Their 
Work Well Organized 


You won’t find a Bankerslifeman going off on a wild goose 


chase like the man illustrated above. 


He has his work. 


including his prospecting too well organized for that. 
Learning work organization starts for a Bankerslifeman 
in his earliest days in his agency. There he learns through 
instruction and supervision how to organize his work for the 
maximum effectiveness. That training continues through his 
work in the field and through home office conducted training 


courses. 


This characteristic of being well-organized is just one of 
the reasons you will find the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind 
of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 


worker, or competitor. 


Bankers 172 
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business man you don’t know. Learn 
a sales presentation. Attend that 
meeting. Record ~your results and 
activities. 


We Spin Our Own Fate 


There is another paragraph in 
William James’ chapter on “habit”’ 
in which I think there is a lot of food 
for thought and also a comfortable 
assurance of what a powerful ally 
habit can be to us. 


“The hell to be endured hereafter, 
of which theology tells us, is no 
worse than the hell we make for 
ourselves in this world by habitually 
fashioning our characters in the 
wrong way. Could the young but 
realize how soon they would become 
walking bundles of habits, they 
would give more heed to their con- 
duct while in the plastic state. We 
are spinning our own fates, good or 
evil, never to be undone. Every 

(Continued on the next page} 
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small stroke of virtue or vice leaves 
its little scar. The drunken Rip Van 
Winkle in Jefferson’s play excuses 
himself for every fresh dereliction by 
saying, ‘I won’t count this time.’ 
Well, he may not count it, and a 
kind heaven may not count it, but 
it is being counted nonetheless. 
Down among his nerve cells and 
fibres the molecules are counting it, 
registering and storing it up to be 


used against him when the next 
temptation comes. Nothing we ever 
do is, in strict interpretation, wiped 
out. Of course, this has its good 
side as well as its bad. As we 
become permanent drunkards by so 
many separate drinks, so we become 
saints in the moral, and authorities 
and experts in the practical and 
scientific spheres by so many seprr- 
ate acts and hours of work. If aman 
keeps faithfully busy each hour of 
the working day, he may safely leave 
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the final result to itself. He can, 
with perfect certainty, count on wak- 
ing up some fine morning to find 
himself one of the competent men of 
his generation in whatever pursuit 
he may have singled out. Silently, 
between all the details of his busi- 
ness, the power of judging in all that 
class of matter will have built itself 
up within him as a possession that 
will never pass away.” 

The third of these powerful allies 
is momentum. 

Most of you drive automobiles. 
You know that an automobile usually 
has three gears. The first has the 
greatest brute power, the second has 
less power and the third still less. 
Why? Because it takes considerab!y 
less power to propel a vehicle which 
is already moving at a good speed 
than it does one which is at a stand 
still. 

This same principle of momentum 
applies to an individual in business 
or in other pursuits. Those of you 
who play tennis know that there is 
usually a period of warming up 
before you start to play. You gather 
momentum before you start. You've 
heard the expression that people 
usually get out of the way for the 
man who is going somewhere. The 
man who has his momentum up is 
not easily stopped either on the foot- 
ball field or in the business world. 
With momentum, objections are 
easily turned aside. With mo 
mentum you need less power to get 
along. With momentum a little more 
gas increases your speed materially. 

You can only gain momentum if 
you get your program into high gear. 
You must streamline your day’s 
work so that you are not continually 
starting and stopping. Nothing will 
dissipate your power more than fre 
quent starts and stops during the 
day. Arrange your schedule so that 
you keep moving, so that your 
activities have continuity. Get the 
benefit of this third ally, momentum, 
so that you can mount the crest of 
the wave. 

These three powerful allies which 
we have just discussed, system, habit 
and momentum, may not make your 
job an easy one, but if you use them, 
it will be much easier and you will 
derive even more satisfaction from it. 


“Why do it the hard way?’— 
From the Aetnaizer by permission 
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SELL YOURSELE 
TO YOURSELE 


by S. W. SILL, C.L.U. 


Manager, Intermountain Branch, New York Life 


GREAT deal has been said 

about prestige. Prestige might 

come from the kind of a house 
you live in, the kind of clothes you 
wear, or who you play golf with or 
what clubs you belong to. All of 
these probably have their place, and, 
under the right circumstances, do 
make a contribution. 

Of far greater importance, how- 
ever, is what you are. Each of us 
wants to be the outstanding life in- 
surance man in his community—not 
because this would enable him fo live 
in a bigger house than somebody 
else, but because through proper or- 
ganization and proper skill and de- 
velopment, he can get the most work 
done. Naturally, this success be- 
comes a part of his character and 
personality. 


Two Kinds of Prestige 


There are two kinds of prestige 
for the life underwriter. One is the 
prestige he may have with other 
people—principally his centers of in- 
fluence and ptospects. The second 
is the prestige that he has with him- 
self. 

Your prestige with your prospect 
and with other people is very im- 
portant. At the conclusion of the 
Revolutionary War a gifted historian 
said of George Washington : “Noth- 
ing can be plainer than the fact that 
Washington won the independence 
of the American States ; not so much 
by what he did as by what he was.” 


A Hard Sale 


Sut the prestige that we do not 
hear talked about so much is the 
second kind—the prestige that a man 
has with himself. Someone has said 
that the greatest sale in the world 
is made when a man sells himself to 
himself. It is a hard sale because a 
man knows more about himself than 
anvone else does. He knows his 
doubts, his secret fears, his hopes 
and ambitions. He knows the weak- 
nesses to which his flesh is heir. He 
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cannot always remember that, ever 
since time began, the work of the 
world has been done by imperfect 
men in an imperfect way, and that 
it will continue to be done that way 
until time ends. 


Fear and Discouragement 


We know the blighting effect that 
fear and discouragement has in even 
the lives of the most capable men. 
Men sometimes become unsold on 
themselves. They think they are 
failures; that they’re different from 
successful men—and what is the 
Men do their best work when 
they are not afraid; when they are 
confident. It has often been said 
that*an agent is always at his best 


use? 


after he has just written a few ap-- 


plications. Nothing can stop him 
then. The reason—he is sold on 
himself. It might be said that he 
has prestige with himself. But when 
he is down in the dumps with a 
period of failure behind him, he 
hasn’t much force because he is dis- 
couraged and afraid. 

You know what happens to the 
spirit of a football team when it wins 
a few championships. On the other 
hand, when they are on the tail end 
of the list, they lose interest. When 
one works and lives in an at- 
mosphere of defeat, it leaves a per- 
manent mark on his character. 


Prestige 


In order to give yourself prestige 
with yourself, therefore, make a 
great record this year—one that you 
are proud of; that will give you 
courage and confidence in yourself, 


and then next year try to improve 
on it just a little bit. You'll be 
stronger then with all the develop- 
ment you receive this year. 

Every human being is born with 
a hunger for recognition which is 
very similar to our physical needs. 
If that hunger isn’t nourished, that 
part of us withers and ceases to func- 
tion. Just think how many agents 
you know who could be just as 
capable as the leader in the office if 
they would try hard enough over a 
long enough period, but some of 
them won't even try to compete with 
the leader. They are completely sold 
on the idea that they can’t do it, and 
there’s no use trying. 

Why are they different? Only 
because they think they are, in most 
cases. They are unsold on them- 
selves; they do not have prestige 
with themselves. The following 
philosophy is worth a barrel of gold 
and should be memorized and asso- 
ciated with: 


Philosophy of Whistler 


“Whistler once painted the picture 
of a tiny spray of roses. The artistry 
involved in the picture was mag- 
nificent. Never before, it seemed, 
had the art of man been able to 
execute quite so deftly a reproduc- 
tion of the art of nature. The pic- 
ture was the envy of the artists who 
saw it; the despair of collectors who 
yearned to buy it for their collection 
but Whistler refused steadfastly to 
sell it, for he said, “Whenever I feel 
that my hand has lost its cunning ; 
whenever I doubt my ability, I look 
at the little picture of the spray of 


(Continued on the next page) 





Sell Yourself—Continued 


roses and say to myself: Whistler, 
you painted that. 
it; your imagination conceived the 
colors ; 
the canvas. Then I know that what 
I have done, I can do again?’ 


the memory of your successes. Take 
counsel of your strength—not your 
weakness. 
you have done. 
when you rose above your average 
level of performance and carried out 





an idea or a.dream or a desire for 
which you had deeply longed. Think 
of the big moments in your life. 
Hang those pictures on the walls of 
your mind and look at them as you 
travel the roadway of life.” 


Your hand drew 


your skill put the roses on 


Subject to Abuse 
“Hang on the walls of your mind 

Of course, like everything else, 
this principle can be abused. Some 
people want to be praised, and they, 
themselves, want to talk about what 
they have done. Probably, however, 
more often than not, this arises also 


Think of the good jobs 
Think of the times 
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from inferiority complexes and 
people want to compensate them- 
selves for inferiority which they feel, 
But this prestige that we have with 
ourselves on a_ solid, substantial 
basis, will give us courage and faith 
in ourselves which can be one of our 
great aids to make our life’s work 
full and worth while. 

You must believe in yourself! 
Mental attitude is more important 
than mental capacity. You should 
have prestige with others ; you must 


have prestige with yourself. 
—From NYLIC by permission 
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Interesting Data 


HE New England Mutual Life 

Insurance Company recently sent 
us a copy of the revised booklet 
“What It Costs to Go to College.” 
This is the seventh printing, the first 
being in 1945, and so far nearly 
50,000 copies have been distributed. 
This booklet gives some interesting 
data concerning education in gen- 
eral and a college education in par- 
ticular. Various types of life insur- 
ance policies designed to accomplish 
this objective are explained in lay- 
men’s language and the desirability 
for such education is, of course, 
stressed. 

There is also a survey covering 
current college educational costs cov- 
ering 158 colleges and universities. 
This was made in the Spring of this 
year and naturally reflects costs to 
that date. The average cost per year 
for a student in these institutions of 
higher learning is more than $1,000. 


Educational Changes 
3y 1975 


number 


college graduates will 
approximately 9,000,000 
representing one-thirteenth of the 
adult population according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. They expect 
that more than one-half of the adult 
population will have at least a high 
school education by that time. Since 
1940 the proportion of college gradu- 
ates to the adult population has in- 
creased from 4.6% to 5.1% while 
the corresponding figures for high 
school education are 26.6% and 
35.6% respectively. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Personality Parade 


N THIS issue four more inter- 
esting and successful women field 
underwriters are introduced. 


Mary T. Gearhart, Ohio State Life, 
Columbus, Ohio: 


“Before entering the Life Insur- 
ance Business, Mary Gearhart 
worked in the Advertising Depart- 
ment of a manufacturing firm, and 
attended night school at Franklin 
University Law School. She had 
completed the two year pre-law 
course when she entered the insur- 
ance business, and had won a year’s 
scholarship which she never used. 

Miss Gearhart entered the insur- 
ance business in 1940. She special- 
izes in retirement income contracts 
for men and women. Her outside 
activities are many and varied. She 
is Governor of Pilot Club Interna- 
tional, a service club for business and 
professional women, for the states of 
Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia. 
She is a member of the Columbus 
Council of the Women’s Action 
Committee for Lasting Peace and is 
also study group chairman for a 
Round Table Discussion group 
which meets once a month to discuss 
world affairs. 

We are happy to number this out- 
standing woman among the members 
of the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table.” 


Alberta M. Light, National Life of 
Vermont, Detroit, Michigan: 


“Upon the death of her husband in 
1940, Mrs. Light prepared herself to 
enter the field of Life Insurance, 
completing numerous University of 
Michigan extension courses in busi- 
ness administration. She has been 
associated with the Detroit Agency 
of the National Life of Vermont 
since 1943, and holds the position 
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ELMA EASLEY 


of supervisor of the Women’s Di- 
vision. 

Mrs. Light is a member of the 
Michigan Leaders Club, past presi- 
dent of the Women’s Group of the 
Detroit Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Member of the Life Insurance 
and Trust Council of Detroit, and 
in 1947 assumed the chairmanship 
of the Attendance Committee of the 
Detroit Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. For the past two years she 
has served as a member of the edu- 
cational committee for the Detroit 
Life Underwriters Association and 


The old adage “if you want a job done, 
get a busy man to do it" also applies to 
some women. Mrs. Easley does all her own 
cooking and housework, which, for most 
married women, is a full time job. She 
joined the Portland, Oregon agency of the 
California-Western States Life in 1940. From 
then to 1945 she was on the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters (Chairman 
in 1945). Currently she is President of the 
Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
member of Portland Board of Directors for 
life insurance; Vice President of the State 
Life Underwriters Assn. and Chairman of 
the Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the N.A.L.U. Oh, yes, in her spare 
time she has averaged better than $500,000 
in new business each year since 1941. 


was solely responsible for setting up 
a complete study of Life Insurance 
through the Social Study Depart- 
ment of the twenty Detroit High 
Schools. She is currently serving 
on the Board of Directors of the 
Detroit Life Underwriters, of which 
group she is also treasurer. She is 
also active in numerous other or- 
ganizations, and is a member of the 
Royal Oaks School Board. 

Although Mrs. Light has given so 
generously of her time and energy 
in these various organizations, she 
has achieved a record in the insur- 
ance field of which she may be 
justly proud.” 


Mrs. C. W. (Lucy) Young, New York 
Life, Sheridan, Wyoming: 


“Mrs. Young came into the life 
insurance business in April, 1924, 
with a background of business ex- 
perience with the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manager of the Savings 
Department of a bank. She has had 
a full time contract with New York 
Life since January, 1925. Most of 
her business is with housewives, 
children, students and nurses. A 
goodly portion of her contracts are 
are Family Income, which Mrs. 
Young says she thoroughly enjoys 
writing because she is so completely 
sold on the job such a contract will 
do. 

Mrs. Young is very active in civic 
organizations, having organized the 
Business and Professional Woman’s 
Club in Sheridan, Wyoming in 
October, 1920, one year after the 
initial meeting of the group which 
met in St. Louis in 1919. She served 
as its President the first three years 
and again in 1933, and has been a 
member continuously since its or- 
ganization. This is also her second 
term as Chairman of Finance and 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


Insurance for the Wyoming Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and at pres- 
ent she is Chairman of the Legis- 
lative committee of the Sheridan 
Woman’s Club. 

Mrs. Young is the mother of two 
children, a son and daughter. 

She emphasizes that she is proud 
of the Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table Membership, and needless to 
say the WOMDRT is proud of her.” 


Mrs. Helen E. Haas, New York Life, 
Minot, N. Dakota: 


“Mrs. Helen Haas, signed a con- 
tract with New York Life in March, 
1941, and tells us that for the first 
six months she was thoroughly dis- 
couraged and thought no one had 
probably ever progressed more 
slowly. And then in 1942 she seemed 
to hit her stride and made her com- 
pany’s $100,000 Club. Next year 
she did it again, and then the $200,- 
000 Club. In 1946 she qualified for 
the WOMDRT and has continued 
to produce an increasing amount of 
business since that time. 

Mrs. Haas says that it has been 
gratifying to earn a living with some- 
thing to spare. She enjoys meeting 
new people and discussing their 
problems with them, and feels that 


many a young woman has decided to 
save more money for her later life 
because she has shown her how easy 
it can be done. To sit down with a 
young family and help them plan a 
modest program of protection to eke 
out Social Security checks, she finds 
truly thrilling. 

Her community being one of mo-l- 
erate incomes and large rural areas, 
her problems are perhaps somewhat 
different from large cities. She goes 
out into the country and talks with 
farmers and families, and many a 
problem is solved 
kitchen tables. 

Mrs. Haas is a member of, the 
Business and Professional Woman's 
Club of Minot, and has held offices 
in that organization, as well as in her 
church, of which she is a very active 
member. During the war she did 
Red Cross and War Bond work. 

For the past three years she has 
qualified for the National Quality 
Award, and has given talks before 
numerous groups in her community. 

We know that Mrs. Haas feels, as 
we do, that her decision to go into 
this field was a wise one and that 
her recent accomplishments have 
more than compensated for that early 
period in her career when, as she 
says “Only my stubborn determina- 
tion kept me from stopping at that 
point.” 
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N.A.L.U. MEETING 


NATIONAL Sales Seminar, 

similar to that which was the 
best attended session at Boston last 
year, will be staged as a highlight 
of the St. Louis Convention program 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters on September 16, 
Four of the country’s outstanding 
personal producers of life insurance 
and a nationally known market 
analyst and sales psychologist will 
make this program one of the top- 
flight features of the Convention, it 
has been announced by John D, 
Moynahan, Metropolitan, Berwyn, 
Il., NALU program chairman. 


The five speakers who will par- 
ticipate in the National Sales Semi- 
nar program have been chosen by 
the program committee from hun- 
dreds of recommendations submitted 
by members all over the country and 
carefully selected to present a com- 
plete cross section of the nation’s top 
life insurance talent. Mr. Moynahan 
predicted that this sales quintet will 
develop one of the most stimulating 
and beneficial programs ever staged 
for personal producers at a National 
Association Convention. 


The five speakers who will ad- 
dress the big agent’s seminar are: 
Edward Brown, agent, Metropolitan 
Life, (West Suburban Agency) 
Chicago; Glenn Drake, prominent 
lecturer and sales psychologist, Chi- 
cago; Cora Dulaney, C.L.U. agent, 
Great National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas; Lantz L. Mackey, 
C.L.U., agent, Home Life of New 
York, Detroit; and A. Jack Nuss- 
baum, agent, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Milwaukee. 





Other Speakers 





Edwin W. Craig, president of the 
National Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Nashville, and Gale 
I. Johnston, president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company of St. Louis, are the first 
main session speakers to be named 
for the program of the 59th Annual 
Convention. Both of these speakers 
will address the opening session on 
September 16, 


It is expected that the attendance 
will break all records. 
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WHO IS THE 
SMILING MAN 7 


CLUES 
I. 


His children’s education is as good 
as paid for. 


2. 


He’s moving into his dream house 
in 1958. 


3. 


He’s going to get $4 back for every 
$3 he invests today, after 10 years. 


4. 


He’s helping his country and him- 
self, at one and the same time. 


ANSWER,: The Smiling Man is the man who in- 
vests regularly in U. S. Savings Bonds. What he has 
done—actually—is to guarantee his own future, to in- 
sure the security and happiness of his family. 

Every Savings Bond you buy will stretch your smile 
a little further. They’re the wisest investment you can 
make, today—they pay you back $4 for $3 after ten 
years, and that’s a promise by Uncle Sam! 

What’s more, every dollar you invest in Savings 
Bonds is helping to fight inflation over here, helping 


to maintain democracy over there. 


If you draw a salary, enroll in the easy, painless, 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan. 


Or, if you aren’t on a payroll but have a checking 
account, use the equally convenient Bond-A-Month 
Plan. 


- Inquire today about these sure, profitable savings 


plans. And watch your smile grow along with your sav- 
ings! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING—U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Co Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





"New Look"—from page 29 


separate and distinct from the ordi- 
nary commercial banking legislation. 
They are banks of deposit (checking 
and savings), and pay interest on 
their deposits, which constitute their 
operating funds over and above the 
permanent capital. As part of their 
capital funds they are authorized to 
issue so-called capital notes, which 
are junior to the claim of the de- 
positors, just as finance companies’ 
subordinated debentures are junior 
to the claims of their lending banks. 
Legislative restrictions and regula- 
tory supervision are such that this 
security can be considered somewhat 
stronger than the finance companies’ 
subordinated debentures and there- 
fore justifies a lower interest rate. 
Furthermore, a fixed sinking fund 
rather than an earnings sinking fund 
is available, paying out fifty per cent 
of the loan in a ten-year maturity. 


Oil Tankers 


Since the end of the war.there has 
been a tremendous demand by the 
oil companies for tanker capacity, 
primarily in foreign trade, much of 
it to carry the Near East Arabian 
oil. The United States Maritime 
Commission has been selling its war 
surplus tankers to a great extent to 
purchasers who then charter the 
ships to the major oil companies or 
one of their subsidiaries under so- 
called bare-boat charters whereby 
the hirer takes full responsibility for 
repairs, fuel and supplies, furnishes 


the crew and operates the ship, the 
charter hire being sufficient to pay 
off the loan during the life of the 
charter. What the lender looks to is 
the strong credit of the charterer 
rather than the often limited credit 
of the borrowing owner. We as 
lender receive a first mortgage on 
the ship and assignment of all 
moneys due under the non-cancel- 
lable charter and the guarantee of 
the major oil company. In practical 
effect we obtain an obligation se- 
cured by the credit of a strong com- 
pany at a more favorable interest 
rate than the company’s direct obli- 
gation would command in the open 
market. 


Another satisfactory investment 
medium which has been developed 
during the last few years is preferred 
stock with a sinking fund which will 
retire issue in twenty years or less 
(some insurance companies are 
satisfied with a longer payout). 
Prior to the 1947 amendments to 
our investment law, we were only 
able to participate to a minor extent 
in such issues. Now we can and do 
take entire issues where corporations 
either do not want to create debt or 
where the owners of a closely-held 
company wish to take out some of 
their capital in the form of preferred 
stock to be retired out of future 
earnings. The preferred stock is 
more costly to the company than a 
loan, first because the dividends are 
not deductible as in the case of in- 
terest before determining taxable in- 
come, and preferred dividends must 
carry a rate in excess of an interest 








group annuity contracts. 


ure”’ retirement plans. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR AN ACTUARY 


One of the larger group companies offers an unusual op- 
portunity for an actuary interested in the development of 
The successful applicant will 
also be capable of directing the sale of these ‘’made-to-meas- 


Salary will depend on background and aptitude. 
Our staff knows of this advertisement. 


Address Box L-23 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















rate due to the fact that in case of 
default the stockholder does not have 
the same remedies as are available 
to acreditor. We do, however, write 
into the preferences as many protec. 
tive provisions as we deem neces. 
sary, such as prohibition agains 
creation or increases of debt, or a 
senior stock, payment of dividends 
out of past earnings, sale of assets, 
mergers, etc. Then in event of fail- 
ure to meet the dividend and sink- 
ing fund payment for specified pe- 
riods, we have the right to elect a 
certain number of directors, some- 
times a majority. 


Investment in Real Estate Ownership 


As stated previously, our opera- 
tions in this field have been concen- 
trated in the business, commercial 
and industrial types. 

Let us see how one of these plans 
operates and what are its distinguish- 
ing characteristics. Suppose _ the 
ABC Shoe Company is in need of 
a new warehouse or manufacturing 
plant, but while in a strong financial 
condition, it does not want to deplete 
its working capital; or suppose that 
its buildings are already erected and 
it wants to obtain additional funds 
by converting its investment in 
bricks and mortar into working 
capital. 

The insurance company would be 
willing to purchase the property 
providing ABC Shoe Company will 
sign a long-term lease calling for a 
net annual rental sufficient to fully 
refund the investment during the 
term of the lease at an agreed upon 
interest rate. It is usual for the 
tenant to receive the privilege of 
making successive renewals of the 
lease at reduced rentals. 

The characteristics of the plan are, 
first, that the purchase price of the 
real estate, the determination of its 
quality and the fixing of the interest 
factor and other terms, result from 
a combination of value of the real 
estate itself and the credit standing 
of the tenant company ; second, that 
the interest which the insurance 
company receives on the investment 
is not received entirely during the 
base term of the lease but partly dur- 
ing the renewal period, or by way of 
the residual value of the property at 
the end of the base term if the lease 
is not renewed; and third, that this 
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type of investment has a reduced 
marketability because of its very na- 
ture which is one factor permitting 
the higher interest return. 


Lease—Purchase Program 


Our lease-purchase program did 
not get into operation until the end 
of last year, so that we started this 
year with an investment in this field 
of only about a quarter of a million 
dollars. So far in 1948 we are com- 
mitted for the purchase of about 
fifteen millions of commercial, busi- 
ness and industrial real estate. 
Among the types of property taken 
are a shoe manufacturing plant, re- 
tail store properties, a bottling plant, 
several warehouse properties, a ga- 
rage for one of the largest telephone 
comtpanies, etc. 

Our greatest interest lies in gen- 
eral-purpose use properties, not too 
old and leased to corporations whose 
credit rating would entitle them to 
make a term loan from the Company. 
Where the property is to be built at 
present high costs, we prefer that 
the tenant make an investment of his 
own by way of lease improvements 
or that the rental be higher in the 
early years of the lease so that our 
investment may be reduced more 
rapidly until the property is com- 
petitive with older buildings. We 
are not interested, of course, in the 
ownership of real estate as such, or 
in other words, in properties which 
are leased to companies whose in- 
come records are not satisfactory. 

The foregoing are a few examples 
of individually styled agreements 
tailored to meet the particular re- 
quirements of the client for a specific 
purpose in varying types of business. 

The same may be said of all of 
our privately negotiated term loans 
and other such transactions. We do 
not have Form A, B or C, nor any 
other standardized requirements, ex- 
cept that there are a number of 
fundamental .protective provisions 
which any reasonable borrower will 
recognize as necessary in the carry- 
ing out of our stewardship to the 
policyholders. That is our primary 
function; the lending of money is 

econdary. If we cannot have the 

‘rotection we deem necessary after 
explaining the reasons why, we 

olitely decline the business. 

(Continued on tha next page} 
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SIGNUM INIEORITATIS 


YOUR CLIENTS WILL BE GLAD TO 
OWN NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUAR- 
ANTEED RENEWABLE DISABILITY 
INCOME INSURANCE THAT NEVER 
REQUIRES CONFINEMENT TO THE 
HOUSE TO RENDER THEM ELIGIBLE 
FOR FULL BENEFITS. OFFER TO AR- 
RANGE THIS VITAL PROTECTION 
FOR THEM IN THE ° 


MassACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 




















“TO EARN MORE, LEARN MORE” 


This slogan is a part of every Beneficial Career Underwriter’s philosophy. 

It is with pleasure we present the name of our representative, Harold J. 
Hickenlooper, San Francisco, California, who has successfully completed all 
five examinations for his C. L. U. degree. 


We also commend the other Beneficial Underwriters who showed progress 
in the C. L. U. program during the past year. 


DONAL J. HILL 
Seattle, Washington 
RALPH J. HILL 
Seattle, Washington 
MAX W. HYMAS G. VERNON RICKS 
Seattle, Washington Boise, Idaho 
CLIFFORD WESTENSKOW 
LAYTON, UTAH 


PHIL D. JENSEN 
American Fork, Utah 


SEAMAN 8. MILLS 
Nampa, Idaho 
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"New Look''—Continued 


Finally, let me list the advantages 
as we see them of financial planning 
through private negotiation : 


A—Advantages to the client (please 
note that I choose to call him “‘client”’ 
and not “‘borrower’’ ): 


Our theory is that we provide a 
service, first learning the require- 
ments of the client, present and fu- 
ture, and then recommending a plan 
which would seem to meet his par- 
ticular conditions and yet adequately 
protect the policyholders for whom 
we are trustees. 


Corollary advantages are: 


(1) Flexibility and expedition of 
negotiations. 

(2) Simplification of the transac- 
tion, with consequent reduction of 
expense. 

(3) Non-disclosure of figures and 
details of business. 

(4) The opening up of a source 
of supply of capital funds for com- 
panies of only moderate size, there 
being many such which would 
struggle along “as is” without ade- 
quate capital rather than resort to 
public financing. 

(5) Ease of revision, when such 
may be desirable—a well-nigh im- 
possible procedure with publicly- 
owned securities. 

(6) Financial adviser to the 
client—a collateral service which 
supplies answers to a wide variety 
of practical questions. 


B—Advantages to the insurance 
company (I don't call us “the 
lender”): 


(1) Additional outlets for life in- 
surance funds—much needed at the 
present time. Not only are new 
loans added as the service becomes 
better known, but we are always 
ready as our present clients progress 
to re-set and provide additional capi- 
tal as their needs increase. 


(2) Diversification of  invest- 
ments with respect to type and busi- 
nesses and with respect to maturi- 
ties. 

(3) Some increase in return, in 
recognition of decreased expenses to 
the client, assumption of total risk, 
and lack of marketability (we must 
live with the investment throughout 
its term, amortization being substi- 
tuted for marketability). The cost 
of putting the loan on the books is 
of course greater than the purchase 
of a like amount of securities on a 
public offering where the work of in- 
vestigating and documenting”~ is 
largely done by others. 

(4) Terms of private vs. public 
offerings. In a seller’s market such 
as we have been having, many securi- 
ties are publicly offered with wide 
open terms which do not adequately 
protect the investors or for which 
they do not receive adequate com- 
pensation in the rate. 

(5) Close client-company rela- 
tion. We receive the client’s financial 
statements, analyze them, and 
if deemed advisable discuss them 
with the management, as well as all 
aspects of their business. We do 
not interfere with management but 
we know continuously what is going 
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on and are in a position to apprai 
the company and its prospects. 

(6) Last and perhaps the great 
est advantage—pay-out or sinkin 
fund. The pay-out is an important 
element as it provides some shorte: 
maturities, a more even schedule o 
inflow of funds, and most effectivel 
insures security of principal and in 
terest. As the loan is steadily re 
duced, it becomes less of a burden to 
the “client” and of higher investment 
quality and safety to the insurance 
company. 


Before Penn Mutual Agency Assn. Mgr 
Conference, Chicago, 1948. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
HONORED 


N THE Eighth Annual Survey 

conducted by Weston Smith of 
Financial World, more than 4,000 
annual reports were submitted from 
both Canada and the United States. 
In this competition eighteen life in- 
surance companies qualified for the 
“Highest Merit Award” citation. 
From among this group the “Best of 
Life Insurance” will be selected and 
a bronze “Oscar of Industry” will 
be awarded on October 21 next. 

The companies to be so honored 
are: Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Connecticut General Life 
Insurance ; Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance ; Equitable Life Insurance 
of Iowa; Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance ; General American Life In- 
surance; Guardian Life Insurance; 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance; Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance; Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co.; Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance; New York Life Insurance 
Company; Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance; Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance; Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance; Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America and Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada. 

Last year the Connecticut General 
won the “Oscar.” 


Naniovar Eourry Lire Ivsunavee Co. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Whe Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, 


ARhANSAS 
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VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION 


Insurance Changes 


ECTION 14 of Public Law 759, 

80th Congress, entitled “Selective 
Service Act of 1948,” approved 
June 24, 1948, re-enacts the provi- 
sions of the Soldiers’ and Saitors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended, 
including specifically Article IV 
thereof. This article provides upon 
application for the deferment of 
premiums due on commercial life 
insurance policies during an in- 
sured’s period of service and for two 
years after discharge. The right to 
apply for this benefit had been ter- 
minated as of January 25, 1948, by 
provisions of Public Law 239, 80th 
Congress, approved July 25, 1947. 


Public Law 838 


Public Law 838, 80th Congress, 
approved June 29, 1948, amending 
the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, provides 
that at the expiration of the term 
period any National Service Life 
Insurance policy which was issued 


on a five-year level premium term 
plan before January 1, 1948, and 
which has not been exchanged or 
converted to a permanent plan of 
insurance, may be renewed as level 
premium term insurance for an ad- 
ditional period of five years at the 
premium rate for the then attained 
age without medical examination, 
provided the required premiums are 
tendered prior to the expiration of 
the first term period. In any case 
in which the insured is shown by 
evidence satisfactory to the Admin- 
istrator to be totally disabled at the 
expiration of the level premium term 
period of his insurance under con- 
ditions which would entitle him to 
continued insurance protection but 
for such expiration, such insurance, 
if subject to renewal under this pro- 
vision, shall be automatically re- 
newed for an additional period of 
five years at the premium rate for 
the then attained age, unless the in- 
sured has elected insurance on some 
other available plan. 


LIFE INSURERS CONFERENCE 
Committee Membership Announced 


V. E. JOHNSON, President 

eof the Life Insurers Confer- 
ence, has announced the personnel 
of the various standing committees 
for the administrative year of 1948- 
1949. These committees and their 
respective chairmen are: Advisory: 
E. H. Speckman, Kentucky Central 
Life & Accident; Business Stand- 
ards, E. W. Craig, National Life & 
Accident; Laws & Legislation, J. 
Lon Duckworth, Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia; Special A. & 
H., J. E. Taylor, National Life & 
Accident; Statistics, B. L. DeWitt, 
Peninsular Life; Public Relations, 
J. 1. Cummings, Empire Life & Acci- 
dent; Membership, Morton Boyd, 
Commonwealth Life; Attendance, 
P. L. Hay, Bankers Health & Life; 
Auditing, J. T. Smith, Universal 
Life; Resolutions, Francis Dwyer, 
Progressive Life and Credentials, 
W. B. Clements, Pilot Life. 


Thrift is a wonderful virtue—especially in 
an ancestor. 





up-to-date sales training, 
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The NEW Look... 


In Sales Promotion and Sales Training. 
That's the Sun Life Program for 1948 
and, through modernized sales aids and 
Sun Life 
Agents are being helped to achieve 
greater sales volume more quickly. 
During its fifty-eight years in business, 
service to policyholders and Agents has 
always been the Company's primary 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Over $240,000,000 
Over $ 41,500,000 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of ILLINOIS 


Juvenile Policies Our Specialty 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


159 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS 
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N.A.L.U. 


company may neglect the welfare of 
its agents in selection, training, 
compensation, or otherwise, except 
at the cost of equivalent damage to 
itself, for to the policyowner the 
agent is the company. The service 
planned for its policyowners by any 
company can be no better than the 
servicing agent who interprets his 
company to the client. In like man- 
ner no career agent may disregard 
the interests of his company without 
personal injury to himself. 

Nor may any company or any 
agent do violence to the rights of 
any other company, agent, or policy- 
owner without in some measure 
damaging the Institution of Life In- 
surance of which we are all a part. 


Distribution Methods 


The American agency system of 
distributing and servicing life in- 
surance through professional agents 
has evolved over scores of years out 
of the combined efforts of both home 
office and agency forces. Under this 
system American homes enjoy the 
best life insurance security and serv- 
ice available anywhere. Policies are 
tailored to fit exactly the client’s 
needs. Coverage has been devised 
to fit almost any conceivable con- 
tingency requiring money for future 
delivery. 

“Think of the development of life 


insurance in this country as com- 


pared to the lack of comparable de- 
velopment in any other country in 
the world, and in all af the others 
the agency method of distributing 
our product is lacking.” 

Under this system the profes- 
sional agent ranks among the high- 
est paid salesmen in any industry 
and enjoys security comparable to 
that offered by any other profession. 

No group over the years has made 
a greater contribution to the ad- 
vancement of the Institution of Life 
Insurance and the American agency 
system than has.the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. May 
we then examine some other specific 


claims for N.A.L.U. 


For Insuring Public 


By building mutual respect and 
cooperation between competing 
agents, “the Association has been 
instrumental in raising the standards 
of life underwriting to a profession, 
and it is to the everlasting credit 
of N.A.L.U. that they have played 
the leading role in it.” 

“Fellowship has been developed 
between agents of the various com- 
panies, and malicious competition 
has been kept at a minimum.” 

“N.A.L.U. fostered the American 
College of Life Underwriters and 
the C.L.U. designation, the National 
Quality Award, the elimination of 
unfit agents in the business, and con- 
ceived a program for the better edu- 
cation and training of career agents.” 





You CATCH MORE FISH IN WELL 
STOCKED WATERS* 


*Capitol Life Agency Managers and 
Field Underwriters angle for bus- 
iness in some of the highest average 
income areas of the country! 


*Exceptional opportunities in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. 


= = _= — 


THE ‘CAPITO L LIFE 


Insurance 


CLARENCE J. DALY, Pres. 


Company 


HAROLD B. WENDELL, Dir. of Agencies 


nome orice DENVER, COLORADO 


“Only by work through Life (n- 
derwriters Associations—L oval, 
State, and National—can the lest 
interests of our policyholders be pro- 
moted and protected; by raising the 
standards of life insurance repre- 
sentatives in the field, improvement 
in inter-company relationships, bring 
about cooperation on a competitive 
basis and establishing and adhering 
to a Code of Ethics.” 


For All Agents 


“The power of an organization in 
correcting abuses and in bringing 
about needed reforms has been 
dentonstrated many times by the 
work of the N.A.L.U.” 

“The N.A.L.U. continues to make 
great contributions to the advance- 
ment of the agent through construc- 
tive legislative work,—both National, 
State, and Local,—through service 
fees, pension plans,” “the study of 
agents’ employee status and social 
security, with reference to mass sell- 
ing, and in improving the attitude 
of the public toward life insurance 
and the life insurance underwriter.” 

“The N.A.L.U. for over fifty 
years has always stood for the best 
in life insurance. It is a live, ener- 
getic, and able organization without 
which the field would be hard put 
to coordinate its overall activities. 
Seldom has there been anything 
petty in its actions; always the good 
of the public and the life insurance 
business as a whole has been fore- 
most in its deliberations.” 

“IT would not wish to contemplate 
for a moment what would happen 
to the life insurance business tf any- 
thing happened to the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters.” 


For the Companies 


“The fieldmen of the life insurance 
business deserve the wholehearted 
cooperation and respect of others in 
the life insurance’ business for the 
work they are currently doing and 
for the overall public relations job 
done in local communities by local 
Associations of Life Underwriters. 
We im the home offices look to 
N.A.L.U. to give us an indication 
of current opinions, and you may 
be assured that we-do not consider 
lightly the suggestions made by such 
Associations.” 


Best’s Life News 
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“A most important contribution 
that N.A.L.U. makes to the life in- 
surance business is that of vigilance. 
You people are on the job in every 
state in the Union, seeing that our 
business gets a square deal and an 
honest presentation of our case in 
those places where laws are made. 
That is a major responsibility of 
N.A.L.U. and a great one.” 


“The advice and counsel of 
N.A.L.U. officers is constantly 
sought by the various organizations 
representing the companies in plan- 
ning forward movements of any 


‘kind. We value highly the ideas and 


plans of the National Association as 
well as those of the local Associations 
scattered as they are in every section 
of the United States. A cross-section 
of opinion of the National Associa- 
tion is most valuable to any responsi- 
ble officer of a life insurance com- 
pany.” 

“When I came to the home office, 
the biggest single accomplishment I 
had obtained was the respect and 
friendship of my competitors.” “I 
now have no hesitation in seeking 
their advice on various matters, for 
I know that they are actuated by a 
desire to be of real help to others in 
the business and to the industry as 
a whole. There is hardly a day that 
I do not benefit by reason of these 
friends scattered over the entire 
nation.” 


For the Individual 


“The records show that activity 
in National Association work has 
fitted many men for increased re- 
sponsibilities.” “Such work will 
broaden any man’s viewpoint, teach 
him tolerance for the views of others, 
and give him a liberal education in 
that very vital thing called human 
nature.” “Probably the most im- 
portant single contribution to the 
education of any leading life under- 
writer is his attendance at meetings, 
conventions, sales congresses, and 
association with other outstanding 
life insurance men.” 


“Association activity will widen 
his perspective of the life insurance 
business, bringing him in contact 
with larger problems and larger peo- 
ple. It provides a cause similar to, 
but greater than, his day-to-day 
selling efforts. It develops a sense 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 1867, 
when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its first policy. 


During the intervening decades, the company and 
its field representatives have served well and faithfully 
the essential life insurance needs of policyholders and 
prospects. The company’s sound, progressive manage- 
ment, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field 
force, have contributed to the ever increasing prestige 
of Life Insurance as an institution. 


In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges 
a strict and continuing adherance to the spirit of trustee- 
ship which has dominated its every transaction with the 


insuring public. 


Equitable Life of Iowa 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


of team-work and cooperation, pro- 
viding an opportunity to develop 
latent leadership abilities. It is a 
testing ground for his diplomacy, 
for his public speaking, and organi- 
sational ability.” 

“ Association work has many times 
focused attention on the capacity of 
an individual for leadership that 
otherwise might not have been dis- 
covered.” 

No professional association has 
ever attained a hundred per cent 
membership or is ever likely to do 
so. Every profession has its element 


Stuce 


(567 








of non-conformists whose personal 
integrity and ethics are unimpeach- 
able but who have never been sold 
on the value of cooperative work 
with their fellows. 


Growth 


On our 50th anniversary in 1939 
the National Association published 
a history showing at that time 338 
associations and a total membership 
of 27,180. Nine years later the 
membership exceeds 55,000 in over 

(Continued on the next page) 
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N.A.L.U.—Continued 


500 local associations. Thus in this, 


brief period the numerical strength 
of the Association has been more 
than doubled over the total mem- 
bership built during the first fifty 
years of its history. This is indeed 
a monumental accomplishment and 
a testimony to the earnest efforts of 
leaders all over the nation in this 
fruitful period. Nor should we here 
fail to recognize the great expansion 
of Association efforts in number of 
prospects, amount of work done, and 
vastly increased prestige with the 
insuring public, and in the highest 
councils of the nation. 


Much to be Done 


But there is still much work to be 
done. The N.A.L.U. with its splen- 
did growth and vitality ‘is still a 
minority group within our profes- 
sion. The Institute of Life Insur- 
ance “Fact Book” shows currently 
more than 170,000 full-time agents 
and managers. 


Some who read this article have 
never held Association membership. 
Others hold membership but have 
taken little or no active part in the 
cooperative work of the Association. 
Some of you as general agents or 
as managers have not concerned 
yourself with selling every man who 
will listen on what the Association 
is doing for our business. 

One and all, your help is needed ; 
not alone your financial support in 
membership dues, but your lively 
interest and active participation in 
Association projects affecting the 
welfare of our policy-owners and our 
field forces. 


“The constant emphasis of 
N.A.L.U. upon matters affecting 
the field forces often creates a whole- 
some spirit of unrest that has a 
beneficial effect on our business.” 
The Association must continue to 
grow “in ever-increasing numbers, 
strong financially, with strong lead- 
ership, to be ready to move in any 
and all phases of the interests of the 
underwriter.” 


The Association should be r 
primarily by and for field men, a 
its affairs should be guided by thos 
who make their living in the fi 
with a rate book. In that connecti 
the agent and field management ha 
the same objective, a substant 
volume of persistent new busin 
placed each year and properly ser 
iced through the years by well-in 
formed career agents. 


Your Obligation 


“Just as every reputable doctor 
joins his local and national medical 
association, and likewise every lax 
yer, his own bar association, so 
every life underwriter should not 
only affiliate with, but actively sup 
port in every way, all activities of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters.” 

“Only with 100% active member 
ship support on the part of all li 
censed full-time agents can N.A.L.U. 
fulfill its ultimate aims and obliga- 
tions to the policyholders of Amer- 
ica. 











Safe Harbor 


Baltimore is justly proud of one of the largest natural harbors in 
the world. The pulse of its commerce beats in tune with the tides 
of this fine stretch of water so important to growth and prosperity. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Co. is a “‘safe harbor” for protection 
based upon mature judgment. Now serving the needs of over 
300,000 policyowners, The Baltimore Life has shown continuous 


progress since 1882. 


thee Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. of BALTIMORE 


Guardian of Secu 


Pholograph by 
A. Aubrey Bodine 
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|INETY-ONE of the 132 agents 
Nivom 34 companies who enrolled 
in the five pilot classes of Section I 
of the Life Underwriter Training 
Council Course, held from October, 
1947 to May, 1948, have been 
awarded citation cards in recogni- 
tion of successful completion of all 
assignments, projects and the final 
examination, according to Edmund 
L. G. Zalinski, LUTC 
Director. 

Representatives of the John Han- 
cock and Metropolitan led the list 
of successful candidates with a total 
of 26 and 23 respectively. The in- 
terest of combination agents in the 
Course is indicated by the.fact that 
44% of those who completed Section 
I were agents of companies writing 
weekly premium business. 

A John Hancock weekly premium 
manager observes, “I have never 
seen any of our men as enthusiastic 
about anything as the six men from 
the agency who are enrolled. They 
speak very highly of the down-to- 


Managing 


TRAINING COUNCIL 


earth, practical ideas advanced in the 
Course. They say they particularly 
like it because the material is given 
to them in such a way that they can 
take the ideas into the field the very 
next week, put them to work and 
they report they are having amazinz 
results with them. The manner in 
which the entire class joins in the 
discussion of the merits or weak- 
nesses of procedures used in typical 
case histories reported exactly as 
they happened particularly appeals 
to the men. I would heartily recom- 
mend that managers and general 
agents strongly urge their men to 
enroll in the Course if one is estab- 
lished in their vicinity. Your men 
will be forever grateful to you for 
suggesting it.” 


Agent's Viewpoint 


Here’s the picture from an agent’s 
point of view. “I have been an in- 
dustrial debit man for over five years 
with ordinary production of over 
$250,000 annually. Since taking the 


LUTC Course I am now averaging 
over $500,000. The ideas we re- 
ceive, the motivating stories heard, 
the case studies discussed in class 
will forever be remembered.” 

Production records were kept 
month by month while classes were 
in session and then compared with 
average monthly production during 
the twelve months previous to en- 
rollment. These records indicate a 
substantial increase for each class in 
the number of policies sold, average 
size and total volume. In comment- 
ing on this aspect of the Course, a 
State Mutual student writes, “As 
a result of LUTC training, I have 
written over $120,000 within a little 
more than one month. This is the 
largest amount of insurance I have 
ever written in such a short period.” 

When both Sections of the Course 
have been successfully completed, a 
certificate suitable for framing will 
be presented to each student at a 
meeting of his local life underwriters 
association. 
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PROVIDING PROTECTION 
TO THE SOUTH FOR 
MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY 


nomen: alm 


1 or 2 books 
3, 4, or 5 
6 or more 





Send 


Name 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all 
options since 1900 for the 60 largest com- 
panies operating in the United States, p/us the 
answers to 148 questions of company practices 
and procedures in arranging settlements. 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- 
ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


More Sales 


through 


EFFICIENT 
PROGRAMMING! 


Here are the facts you 
need to map out a con- 
vincing _ policy-selling 
program for your pros- 
pects. 


PRICES 
Net, $4.00 each 


10% disc., or 3.60 each 
20% disc., or 3.20 each 
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TO: FLITCRAFT, INC., 75 


FULIFOGN St, HB, F. S..7 
Copies of Settlement Options right away. 





Company 





Street 





City 


Pesaesesae° 


Zone State 
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“The fellow who’s speaking now? 
Yes, he’s one of the most public- 
spirited men in our city...a real 
leader, too. Active in nearly every 
civic project. His business? Why, 
he’s a Pacific Mutual Man!” 


YES, PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN are known in their communities as lead- 
ers in worthy projects. You will find them in action in welfare programs, 
in youth activities, in religious work, cultural affairs. You can look for 
them among the home owners; and they are recognized as good neighbors 
—all-around community builders. Good life insurance men, too, are these 
Field Men of Pacific Mutual—selected for character and aptitude; trained 
by men who know how to train; fully equipped to meet every need of 
their fellow men and women for personal financial security. The kind of 
men you like to know; like to work with; Good Americans, are Pacific 


Mutual Men. 


“There's A Pacific Mutual Plan To Meet Every Need” 


LIFE INSURANCE 

ACCIDENT & HEALTH 

ANNUITIES 

COMPLETE GROUP 
SERVICE 


and, VERY important... 


THE NEW & UNUSUAL 
SAVINGS PLAN 


A Complete Package of 
Economic Security 





Fheifte Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
General Agencses in Principal Centers in 40 States 





Juvenile—from page 25 


A large percentage of the accidents 
happened when the children were in 
or near their homes, and many of 
these could have been averted by 
the vigilance of an older person, 
Many of the 267 young boys and 
girls killed by automobiles were hit 
or run over while they were around 
their own homes, and 26 while they 
were in their own yard or driveway. 
Many of the fatalities from burns 
and scalds were caused by the 
children falling into tubs of hot water 
during laundering time, or by pulling 
percolators or other coffee makers 
over upon themselves. 

“The study shows that at the pre- 
school ages safety depends upon the 
constant vigilance of others,” the 
statisticians comment. “From the 
time youngsters begin to move about 
on their own until they are off to 
school, they will heedlessly venture 
wherever they can. A more watchful 
eye on young children will save 
many lives each year.” 


FRATERNAL STATISTICS 


ROM “Statistics Fraternal Socie- 

ties,” published by The Fraternal 
Monitor at Rochester, New York, 
the following figures are taken: In- 
surance Written in 1947, $962,370,- 
474; Insurance in Force at Year 
End, $8,252,052,267 ; Total Member- 
ship, 9,555,672; Number of Lodges, 
94,911; Admitted Assets, $1,957,- 
827,222; Income for 1947, $294,- 
042,318 and Disbursements, $207,- 
136,844. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITIES 


RTHUR MacNAMARA, Dep- 

uty Minister of Labor in the 
Canadian Government, stated re- 
cently that contrary to reports that 
have appeared in some Canadian 
newspapers, the government is con- 
tinuing to pay administration costs 
of the Canadian Government Annui- 
ties Plan. He further declared that 
ever since the act went into effect 
the government has paid such costs 
which average about $600,000 a year. 
In short, these annuities are subsi- 
dized at the expense of all Canadian 
taxpayers for the benefit of the rela- 
tively few who purchase them. 
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THE PAY-OFF 


HERE is no “royal road” to 
Tesaty business. Our philoso- 

phy of the past decade and a half 
evolved into actual practice when we 
felt complete assurance that The 
Ohio National’s future as to quantity 
production was no longer its chief 
problem, and we realized that, quite 
on the contrary, the quantity factor 
had bred many weaknesses, both of 
a tangible and intangible character, 
weakening the very structure of that 
future. It was a logical deduction 
that tangible costs of the Company 
were identical with our own inter- 
ests, but that while the Company 
might withstand the intangible costs, 
certainly an Agency cannot. There 
can be but one top agency in quan- 
tity, although that top position may 
be the target of a challenger—and 
laudably so. However, there can be 
numerous top units in every com- 
pany in the true measure of values— 


quality, resulting in high persistency. 
The transition from dynamism and 
evangelism with its immediate large 
financial returns is not easy, but it 
is inevitable if we accept the thesis 
that our job as Manager-General 


Agent is to make good men—better. 


Time Per Man 


We can all agree that if we had 
as our sole and total job the maturity 
and development of just one agent 
over a period of years we could 
make him progressively a_ better 
man. The surplus of time would be 
such that we could not fail to teach 
him all the philosophy and methods 
under which we personally made a 
success as a salesman. Either for- 
tunately or unfortunately, as the case 
may be, we must mature other agents 
over the next few years, and in order 
to do so successfully, we must do 
this in a much more limited time 
per man. Therefore, the philosophy, 
the objective, and the determination 
to build quality must be clear-cut, 
well-defined, and above all, these 
plans must be put “on paper.” To 
some it may seem strange that 
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by J. W. MILLHOLLAND 


The author, J. W. Millholland, has the 
honor of holding The Ohio National record 
for the longest period of service as a Gen- 
eral Agent. He is now in his thirty-sixth year 
in that capacity. This long and honorable 
record enables him to speak with authority 
on the problem of quality business and per- 
sistency that faces many a General Agent 
and Manager. 

He and his son Emmett represent the 
first father-son combination as Presidents of 
the Builders Club. 


quality and quantity are not in op- 
position. In fact, quality can surely 
be the forebear of quantity. It all 
depends upon what you consider as 
quantity. 


‘ 


First Decision 


To develop such a plan “on 
paper”, we must first go back and 
decide : what is our obligation to the 
progress of our agents? What is our 
duty to the Company? What do we 
consider our duties to the public to 
be? These are important questions. 
These are prime factors that deter- 
mine the direction you will travel. 
They also determine the direction 
you are traveling. As a Manager- 
General Agent we must factually and 
realistically analyze our operations. 
That is both a responsibility and a 
duty, not only to our personal in- 
terests, but to our Company and to 
the public, because of whom we 
make our living. Therefore, the first 
requisite is to become “quality con- 
scious”—more and more so—and 
less “quantity conscious”—less and 
less so. Quality is the handmaid of 
quantity. Quantity is too often the 
enemy of quality. Quantity is not 
the forebear of quality. 

Quantity is relative, and not a 
measure of values. Quality is stand- 
ard, and a true measure of values. 
The rewards of quality can be meas- 
ured and anticipated. Likewise, the 
costs and losses of quantity alone 
can be measured and anticipated. 
Our philosophy says we must: 


1. build perfect public relations 
and, therefore, customer acceptance. 


2. build prestige for the agent. 
The agent must build prestige for 
himself. Word of mouth approval 
is the best advertising. 


3. build prestige for the Company, 
for each agent IS the Company to 
the public. 

4. have our men make money, live 
well, that they may be identified in 
the right relationships socially and 
civically. 

5. have non-clients seek our men 
for insurance counsel. 

6. have “repeat and repeat” sales 
—the greatest thrill and morale 
builder an agent can experience. 


7. have our agents become inde- 
pendent contractors in the true 
sense, self-respecting in their own 
right, with emphasis on professional 
success and vocational excellence. 

8. have our men possess a “re- 
serve of morale” so that they can 
come through when the chips are 
down. 


Putting into Practice 


These are some of the things— 
some only—that are involved in the 
quest for quality, for quality comes 
only from high professional stand- 
ards and service. Now, as to some 
of the mechanics, techniques, if you 
please, incentives and requirements 
to be employed daily in this travel 
along the highway to quality: 

(a) an ever-vigilant alertness to 
life insurance situations that de- 
velops a prospecting awareness in 
the field of quality business. 

(b) skill in revealing needs, skill 
in suggesting solutions to problems 
—in a word, to mechanize the pres- 
entation and keep it human. 

(c) indoctrination with a pro- 
found realization that men get better 
and better at skills, and conversely, 
worse and worse if skill is not em- 
ployed. 

(d) a daily report system that 
shows effectiveness not in produc- 


(Coniinued on the next page) 
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SOMEONE SUGGESTED that 
this column might be a bit off 
the beam in talking up public 
relations for life insurance 
agents. “It’s a nice thought,” 
this party said, “but, after all, 
an agent’s first interest is sales!” 


OF COURSE it is—and should 
be. But in my book public rela- 
tions has the same _ ultimate 
goal. The experts may drag out 
dozens of definitions, but when 
you get right down to it, public 
relations has one long-range 
function: more sales! 


MAYBE I should talk agents’ 
language and call public rela- 
tions prestige building. Every 
agent knows what that means 
—and how it increases sales. 
The only difference between it 
and public relations is in scope. 
Public relations is more than 
pretty calendars and _ greeting 
cards . . . and often not nearly 
as expensive. In fact, some of 
the best public relations doesn’t 
cost a cent. It’s simply a frame 
of mind. If you can achieve a 
true public relations viewpoint 
—if you can always put your 
best foot forward and make 
sure the right people see it— 
you'll build all the prestige 
you'll ever need. For it’s usually 
a fact that the folks who know 
you best like you best. And if 
people like you, your sales suc- 
cess is practically assured. 


BUT REMEMBER, the sccret of 
good public relations is to 
think and act unselfishly—even 
though you know the long- 
range result will mean more 
money in your pocket. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Pay-Off—Continued 


tion alone, but in those skills that 
make up the operation of your plan. 

(e) a complete recognition of the 
inexorable law of deferred penalties 
in every phase of field work. 

These are some—only some—of 
the phases that we might classify as 
mental and psychological, as well as 
practical in operation, perhaps also 
spiritual, because they involve vision 
on the part of the agent—for “with- 
out vision the people perish.” Well, 
so much for the philosophy and gen- 
eral basic principles underlying the 
transition, a transition we have 
effected with an exceptionally high 
production per producing agent, yet, 
too, with an overall unit quantity 
quite acceptable to the Company. 
“The business that stays is the busi- 
ness that pays” is not only musical, 
but a profound fact. If the Manager- 
General Agent will only appraise the 
awful costs of “Not Takens”, lapses, 
early surrenders, losses in money, 
time, effort, weakened morale, loss 
of agent’s prestige, weakened public 
relations, et cetera, ad infinitum, he 
will become a convert to the credo 
of quality. 


Daily Practices 


Some daily practices that we em- 
ploy as our duty and responsibility : 

(A) The General Agent sees and 
inspects every application unless 
there is some special reason other- 
wise. 

(B) All applications must be pre- 
paid. 

(C) No agent is ‘permitted the 
costly privilege of not completing 
the Persistency Chart. 

(D) Sell ideas only, evidencing 
the agent’s alertness to insurance 
situations. 

(E) Every application. Test: Is 
this policy a program? Part of a 
program? Or fitting some specific 
need ? 

(F) Package presentations: mini- 


mum presentation $2.00 a week sav- 
ings. 


(G) All qualifying interviews to 
be on Settlement Option basis, ex- 
cept business insurance and other 
lump sum necessary situations. 

(H) Always keep in mind the 
biggest present day idea: “High 
taxes and low interest returns make 





life insurance the only avenue left 
for financial security.” 

(1) Highest possible professional 
service after policy is placed 
“That’s what the renewal cominis- 
sion is for.” 

(J) Constant reminder: “Busi- 
ness insurance is today’s easiest big 
sale.” 


Does It Pay? 


That again depends upon your 
philosophy and your interpretation 
of your responsibility to make good 
men better; in building prestige for 
agency, Company, agent ; in building 
good public relations, or buyer ac- 
ceptance. tangible 
proving our points: 


Some results 

Our average policy paid basis 
(all references exclusive of 
Single Premiums) has steadily 
risen, and without subsidence, 
from $2,200 in 1936 to $4,250 
in 1947. For 1948 to date, the 
average is $4,300. 

$1,000 at almost irreducible 
minimum. For March 1948, 
three out of thirty-three written 
applications. 

Three men qualified for Na- 
tional Quality Award both years 
since inception. 

“Not Takens”—1947, six; 
1948, none to date. The 1947 
cases include rated cases. 

New paid  business—1947, 
128% increase over 1936, with 
50% as many men. f 

Average paid premiums per 
application—1936, $59.82. 1947 
average, $110.00. 1948 average 
to date, $136.00. 

100% record on term conver- 
sions within conversion privi- 
lege period. “The Pay-Off Is 
In Quality”—quality men, a 
quality consciousness, and qual- 
ity procedures.—Oluio National 
Bulletin 


x * 


Boy: “If you were walking along 
with a gun containing only one cart 
ridge, and saw a mad bull and a 
hungry lion coming toward you. 
which would you shoot ?” 

Insurance Salesman : “That would 
be hard to decide.” 

Boy: “Shoot the lion, Mister. Ii 
you’re a good insurance man, you 
can shoot the bull any time.” 
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NEW “AMERICAN FAMILY” SERIES TO 
CONTINUE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN! 








A dramatic new series of adver- 
tisements will be released this month 
by the Institute for the life insur- 
ance companies and their agents. 


It will be a vivid, pictorial treat- 
ment of actual American families. It 
will show how these families are 
meeting today’s problems and how 
life insurance is helping them reach 
their goals. 

Through it, readers will come to 
appreciate more than ever the im- 
portant place in American living 
held by life insurance and by life 
insurance agents! 

Follow this campaign! Because 
these messages will help American 
families . . . and because these mes- 
sages show that ‘““What happens to 
this country depends on what hap- 
pens to its homes’’...it is an 
important campaign for all of us. 





AN AMERICAN FAMILY CLOSE-UP!... 
This interesting, informative adver- 
tisement is one of the new series to 
start soon in 375 important news- 
papers and in farm publications. 
Based on personal interview with 
a representative American family, 
it illustrates good citizenship, sound 
money-management . . . points up 
the importance of the life insurance 
agent’s role in helping families 
meet problems and make dreams 
come true! 








Postwar problems 
haven't licked 





AMERICAN 
FAMILY CLOSE-UP 
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Life Insurance business 
at peak of public approval! 


The cooperative advertising program of the life 
insurance companies and their agents has been a 
proved factor in winning impressive gains for the 
life insurance business and its agents over the past 
two years. Surveys show: 

—The life insurance business stands today at its highest 

peak of public acceptance. 
—It leads 7 other public service industries, 


—With its gain in acceptance, regard for the agent 
increased notably. 


_ The details of these significant successes are con- 


tained in a booklet especially prepared for life 
insurance companies and their agents. If you’d like 
to see what has been achieved .. . like to see a pre- 
view of the 1948-1949 advertising campaign . . . read 
“Success Story”’ yourself! To get it, ask your home 
office for a copy. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Three Strikes—from page |? 


month’s work accordingly, and 
along that line. But, at the end of 
the month, when the returns were 
in, so to speak, I would find, to my 
amazement, that only a very small 
portion of my business that month 
came from this list of so-called “hot 
prospects,” which I had prepared at 
the beginning of the month. And 
that the majority of my business 
came from friends whom I had 
never even had on that list. So I 
scrapped my entire prospect filing 
system and evolved a new one. I 
still maintain three files, but instead 


of being catalogued as before, they 
now consist of : 

1. Acquaintances. People whom 
I have met formally or informally. 

2. Friends. People who are 
friends of mine, with the yardstick 
that I use to determine if they are 
entitled to be in that file, and I'll 
speak of that shortly. 

3. Close friends. This file con- 
sists entirely of my old policyown- 
ers. 

A man graduates from my ac- 
quaintance file to my friend file only 
when I have known him well enough 
to call him by his first name. I never 
solicit busfness from my acquain- 
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tances, or those in my first file, the 
“Acquaintance” file. All solicita- 
tion is from my second and third 
files, my friends and close friends, 
In other words, I rarely talk life 
insurance to any man unless I know 
him well enough to call him by his 
first name. Only on rare occasions 
do I deviate from that policy. 
Now in order to place yourself in 
a position where you are privileged 
to call a man a friend of yours, or 
call him by his given name, much 
cordial and friendly relationship 
must exist between you. This would 
consist of social contact and rela- 
tionship, mutual interests, such as 
golf, football, baseball, or any other 
sport; social exchange of visits in 
the home, and many other things 
with which you are thoroughly ac- 
quainted. All of these promote 
proper prospect relationship which 
in itself promotes friendship and an 
ultimate business _ relationship. 
Friendly reminders such as flowers 
on significant occasions, small gifts 
to a member of the family for 
graduation or confirmation, personal 
visits during times of sickness or 
grief, a card of congratulations for 
some outstanding achievement—all 
of these help and promote prospect 
relations, which ultimately lead to 
more and more business. 


Ethics Essential 


4. You must at all times, practice 
and promote the finest ethics in this 
business, so that your reputation 
will never be impaired in the eyes of 
your prospects. 

Only a fool, in this or any other 
profession, would lay upon the altar 
of sacrifice his name, reputation, and 
future in this business for the 
limited and selfish gain dangling be- 
fore his eyes through the temptation 
of an illegal or unethical practice. 
Thank God, those days in our busi- 
ness are long gone and forgotten 
days when a prospect was measured 
by the amount of money you could 
make out of him, ethically or un- 
ethically; days when your fellow 
agent was regarded as an evil com- 
petitor, watching and waiting for an 
opportunity to stick a hook in your 
back and take the bread and butter 
out of your mouth. I shudder at the 
thought of it, and yet, I can re- 
member when. 


Best’s Life News 
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We who have watched the dawn 
of awakening in our business are 
proud and pleased over the close 
friendly relationship between agents 
representing different companies, 
the high regard one holds for the 
other, and the willingness on the part 
of one to protect and safeguard the 
interests of the other. I am proud of 
the fact that some of the closest 
friends I have in the City of Houston 
are men and women engaged in the 
life insurance selling profession. I 
cherish that friendship greatly, and 
would feel very much lost without 
it. What greater compensation can 
any agent receive than to have a 
competitor say a few nice things 
about him to a prospect? Nothing 
promotes better prospect relation- 
ship than that, both for you and your 
competitor. 


A Rolling Stone 


5. You must maintain a_ solid 
position with your own company and 
not damage your prestige or stand- 
ing by company affiliation changes. 

It has always been my contention 
that an agent does more damage to 
his relationship with his prospects 
and clientele by making company 
changes than he does himself good 
through these changes. A long and 
continued association with one com- 
pany is looked upon as a long, happy, 
and satisfied association by the pub- 
lic at large, and your clientele in 
particular. Look around you and 
pick out the successful life insurance 
men in your community. In prac- 
tically every instance they are men 
who have spent practically all their 
years with their present affiliation. 
I venture to say that you won’t find 
one among them, who has spent his 
career hop skipping around from one 
company to another, chasing rain- 
bows, so to speak. They are men 
who realize that in order to main- 
tain proper prospect relationship be- 
tween themselves and their follow- 
ing, it is important to prove, through 
association, that they have been suc- 
cessful with their own companies. 
if you don’t think this is important, 
talk to the fellow who has repre- 
sented many companies during his 
career. 

May I reiterate my position. It 
doesn’t make any difference to me 
if you are a quarter-million, a half- 
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DOUBLE INDEMNITY ON 


CHILDREN 


FROM DAY OF BIRTH 


As of August 1st the American National 
began offering Double Indemnity on 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
DOWN TO DAY OF BIRTH 


5 & 10 YEAR RENEWABLE 
AND CONVERTIBLE TERM 


policies issued to juveniles, from day 
of birth on. Anico is the first in the 


business to take this step. 


DOUBLE PROTECTION 


This action is indicative of the modern 


and liberal attitude of Anico. Such con- 


structive attitudes keep it: 


* Tops in protection value 


* Tops in earning possibilities 


* Tops in, modern selling aids 


MTG. CANCELLATION 
POLICIES 


AND A LONG LINE OF OTHERS 
TO MEET THE EXACTING 
NEEDS OF TODAY’S MARKET 


Such a combination gives Anico oa 
Representatives the greatest career 


opportunity offered in the industry. 








ANICO Representatives 
Are ANICO’s Best 
Advertisements 


They know they have 
a contract second to 
none. 

They know their poli- 
cies are leaders in value. 
They know Anico is an 
Agent and policyholder 
minded Company. 


W.L. MOODY, 


1 BILLION 670 MILLIONS OF 


You Grow 
with Anico 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Onsurtance 


_— Oe 


7 , 
Company 


JR... PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





million, or a million-dollar producer 
with your company. No agent ever 
stops when he reaches a certain goal, 
just the same as no business ever 
stops when it reaches a certain goal. 
We must all strive continually to go 
forward. The moment we stop to 
rest on our laurels, so to speak, we 
start going backwards. And the 
backward journey is far faster than 
the forward one. 

It has always been my contention 
that the keystone to permanent suc- 
cess, not temporary success, in our 
business, is the matter of having and 


maintaining proper prospect rela- 
tionship between the agent and his 
customers, if you please. I don’t 
know of any business or profession 
which requires the continued and 
absolute maintenance of that rela- 
tionship as much, or as closely as 
ours. If you find that one of your 
old policyowners, for example, has 
for some reason or other bought 
some additional insurance from an- 
other agent, chalk a strike up against 
yourself—and three strikes are out. 


Before Texas Tri-Cities Sales Congresses, 
Feb. 1948. 
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LAPSE NORMAL 


LTHOUGH life insurance pol- 
icy lapses have increased since 
the end of the war, reflecting the 
greater pressure of living costs on 
American families, the rate of such 
lapses is still about half the average 
for the decade of the ’30s, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance reports. 
“Policy lapses and _ surrenders 
have increased materially since 1944, 
when the all-time low was reached,” 
the Institute commented, “but the 
total life insurance outstanding and 
the policy funds have also risen 
sharply. Life insurance owned today 
is nearly 70% over the 1940 figure. 
Policy reserves, a rough measure of 
the funds available to policyholders, 
have risen by two-thirds in these 
same years. 
“Consequently, the ratio of policy 
lapses and surrenders for cash to 


total policies in force, while up from 
the abnormally low level of the mid- 
war years, is still well under pre-war 
levels. The 1947 ratio of ordinary 
insurance lapses, 3.5%, compares 
with 2.8% in 1946 and 2.2% at the 
low point of 1944, The average rate 
for the decade of the ’30s, however, 
was 8.3%. Industrial insurance 
lapses have followed the same gen- 
eral trend. f 

“Even more striking is the trend 
of policy cash surrender value pay- 
ments. The aggregate of such pay- 
ments is currently running at nearly 
twice the payments made in 1944 
when the surrender rate was at an 
all-time low. But American policy- 
holders have much more money in 
policy cash values which they can 
utilize in time of need as a contract 
right. The ratio of these surrender 
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ACTUARY WANTED 


A medium sized Ordinary Southern 
Company is in need of an Actuary. 
Prefer a Fellowship member but will 
consider an Associate. 
are requested to give personal history, 
training and experience. 
elected will be made a member of the 
Company’s Board of Directors. 


Address Box L—22. 
BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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value payments to total policy re- 
serves last year was 9%, only 
slightly above the all-time record low 
ratio of .7% in 1944 and 1945. This 
year, even with the increase in sur- 
render value payments, this ratio 
will probably not exceed 1.0%. This 
is less than half the rate just prior 
to the war and one-fourth the aver- 
age for the ’30s.” 

“There are always some policy 
terminations due to completion of 
the specific insurance program,” 
Holgar J. Johnson, Institute presi- 
dent, pointed out. “This is true of 
straight life policies used to provide 
retirement income and those written 
on a temporary basis to cover mort- 
gages and loans. Also, there are 
always some family emergency situa- 
tions, even in the best of times. The 
irreducible minimum of such lapses 
is probably approached in the tota!s 
reported for the years of maximum 
prosperity in the country. A post- 
war rise was to be expected.” 

Life insurance lapses and _sur- 
renders have always had a close 
relationship to the trend of business 
activity, Mr. Johnson added. “For 
the past 50 years for which statistics 
have been assembled,” he said, 
“every major rise in business activ- 
ity has seen a decrease in lapses and 
every major decline in business ac- 
tivity has seen a rise in lapses. Dur- 
ing the war, with a record business 
boom, lapses reached a record low 
rate. Since the war’s end, as the in- 
dex of business activity has been 
lower in spite of a record employ- 
ment of workers, the lapse rate of 
life insurance policies has risen.” 


Ratio of Ratio of 
Ordinary Surrender 
Lapses and Payments 
Surrenders to Mid-Year 
to Policies Policy 
in Force Reserves 
ee 11.2% 7.6% 
cn ee 9.3% 5.8% 
WEEE Wvewnase 8.0% 4.5% 
L Saeeee 6.6% 3.4% 
ees 5.7% 3.0% 
ee 6.2% 3.2% 
Pe 5.4% 2.9% 
ae 49% 2.6% 
are 41% 2.0% 
| Sera 3.4% 1.5% 
| See 2.5% 0.9% 
rare 2.2% 0.7% 
a. RSS 2.2% 0.7% 
ee Pore 2.8% 0.8% 
ae ER es 3.5% 0.9% 
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THEY TELL ME 


F A tingle does not run up your 
spine because of the satisfaction 
your client feels when he has done 
what he should to protect his family, 
or if settling a death claim for a 
widow with children is. only a job 
for which you receive no commis- 
sion, we have nothing in common. 

My experience has been that it is 
not necessary to resort to tricks to 
make a sale, nor is destructive criti- 
cism of another company, another 
individual or a different policy in 
keeping with the good name the 
business is trying to create and main- 
tain with the general public. After 
all, they keep us in business. 

Some of us have made the mistake 
in the past of being so concerned 
with the policy we almost forget the 
family that is in need of protection. 
The subject of life insurance is not 
understood by most people, nor is 
it clearly understood by most agents. 
If we concede that Home Office 
authorities qualify as experts, as 
least academically, we begin to ap- 
preciate the difficulty of trying to 
educate the potential buyer to choose 
wisely. 


Discuss Property 


Instead of trying to do this, I have 
found it advantageous to discuss a 
man’s property requirements with 
him. This subject matter is one 
familiar to us both and he can more 
readily visualize the value of a 
$10,000 piece of property than he can 
understand a $10,000 insurance con- 
tract. I say to the prospect, “It 
makes little difference what kind of 
property a man buys, at the moment 
he buys it, but it makes a tremendous 
difference what that property will 
do for him when the need arises. 
Here is a plan that men are using to 
care for the obligations they accumu- 
late as well as the property they 
acquire.” It may prove advisable at 
this point to call to his attention that 
there are only two sources of in- 
come: men at work, and dollars at 
work. As questions are asked he 
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by STEWART CAMPBELL 
National Life of Vt., Cleveland 


soon begins to see that what I am 
talking about is the property that his 
family should own if he is not here. 
This thought which he finds inher- 
ently unpleasant is allowed to sink 
in slowly. We do not dwell on it 
but carry on quickly and soon find 
ourselves discussing property a man 
would like to have in order to pro- 
vide his children with some sort of 
training beyond high school. When 
the thought of his not being here is 
passed over without my having 
paused to even mention life insur- 
ance, he feels much relieved. I then 
happily point out that the property 
he accumulated for the benefit of 
his family and did not need because 
he lived to support them, that same 
property will be there to provide 
for his own retirement. He feels 
much better, now that I have recog- 
nized that he will undoubtedly live to 
enjoy a happy retirement, and is 
thus in a good frame of mind to 
continue, 

But enough of the general plan: 
let’s be more specific. The five uses a 
man has for property are outlined to 
the prospect broadly. This takes less 
than a minute, and because of its 
brevity it is hoped it can be done 
without interruption. The key ques- 
tions for him to answer as we review 
each point are as follows: 


5 Questions 


First, “If your own property were 
applied to a program of this type 
(such as I have quickly shown him), 
what amount of emergency cash do 
you think would Be required to pay 
off your outstanding obligations?” 
Some discussion follows, perhaps a 
mortgage is uncovered in addition to 
other debts and the inevitable ex- 
penses. 

Second, “What is the minimum 
monthly income your wife would 
need to raise the children while they 
are dependent?” This question 


should be answered carefully and 
I make sure his answer is the mini* 
mum amount and frequent:y | 
suggest a lower figure than the one 
he sets. 

Third, “Would you want some 
property to be set aside to enable the 
children to have some training be- 
yond high school?” This question 
is the easiest to have answered and 
follows the hardest. 

Fourth, “After your wife has 
raised the children and they are more 
or less independent, do you feel she 
should have some monthly income 
for the rest of her life?’ This 
answer is least capable of estimation 
—but also of less consequence so it 
may be soft-pedaled. 


Future Plans 


Fifth, If he will answer the pre- 
ceding questions, I’m sure he will tell 
me about his hopes or plans to retire 
some day. This happy, constructive, 
living thought was introduced before 
we changed from abstract ideas to 
his specific objectives. His grasping 
for the first time of the fundamen- 
tally sound idea that his presently 
owned property will be available for 
his own retirement tends to inflate 
his ego for it is usually a new idea 
he has discovered and one he likes. 
The answers he gives to the ques- 
tions are converted into property 
values by relatively simple calcula- 
tions, and thus we find out the total 
property he needs. He has told me 
what property he has now, and the 
difference, usually a deficiency, be- 
comes quite clear. If you find the 
man has enough property and needs 
no more, you can go your way with 
a light heart—but I’d take some time 
to cultivate a better imagination, 
because otherwise you'll miss a lot 
of easy “by-product” sales, not to 
mention the chance to tap a wonder- 
ful source of prospects. 

This group is not just an average 
group because the training, experi- 
ence and continuing self-education of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Off to a flying start! 


FOUR YEARS AGO, New England 
Mutual instituted a postwar training 
program designed to help new agents 
clear the many hurdles found in this 
exacting business. Since that time. 
the “coaches” have held 10 special- 
ized training courses with a total en- 
rollment of 208 men in their first year 
with the company. 


TO QUALIFY, the new men first 
accomplish a_ specified production 
quota and complete Career Under- 
writing, the company’s home-study 
course. Then, during the 10-day in- 
struction period at the home office, a 
third of the time is devoted to small- 
group clinics wherein sales techniques 
are strengthened in practice sessions. 


A RECENT SURVEY of “grad- 
uates” shows that the majority are 
making the most of the sales tracks 
and visual selling aids presented to 
them during their courses, and that 
these techniques enabled them to pay 
for an average of $247,500 of new 
business during 1947. The top pro- 
ducer boosted himself right into the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 









They Tell Me—Continued 


the members wiil enable them to 
readily recognize how life insurance 
qualifies as good property. The 
client may not grasp this relationship 
and he will ask about life insurance, 
especially early in the interview. 
My reply to him might be along 
these lines : 


Whole Problem 


“Let’s not think only of your life 
insurance problem, rather let’s think 
about your whole property problem. 
Yesterday, men secured life insur- 
ance because someone might die. To- 
day they’re looking at it as property 
to care for someone who must con- 
tinue to live. They buy it because 
they feel it will guarantee comple- 
tion of their objectives better than 
any other property. They are buy- 
ing it in preference to bonds, stocks, 
and real estate, because they feel it 
gives more security, both for them- 
selves and their families. Why? 


Seven Reasons 


Because, first of all, it is easy to 
acquire. Assuming insurability, a 
few moments with a fountain pen 
plus a small deposit and you imme- 
diately acquire a substantial estate 
in this type of property. 

Second, it is easy to maintain. 
Deposits of three per cent or less 
each year is all that is required for 
continued ownership. 

Third, you have absolute safety 
because of a diversification of invest- 
ments the average man cannot pos- 
sibly approach. 

Fourth, it has guaranteed collat- 
eral value, fixed at the time of pur- 
chase, for ten, twenty, thirty or more 
years into the future and payable 
practically on demand. Best of all, 
you can know exactly what your 
collateral is worth in an emergency. 

Fifth, the transferability elimi- 
nates all delay, shrinkages and dis- 
appointments of probate procedure. 
You purchase by contract, you 
transfer by contract, and your family 
will receive by contract whatever 
plan you establish. 

Sixth, you have automatic trustee- 
ship to look after the property 
whether for two years or two gener- 


ations. Furthermore, the guaran- 
teed money management over this 
period of time is without the usual 
trustees fees. 


Final 


Finally, you have a guaranteed 
yield with the entire hazards of ma- 
turity date and re-investment auto- 
matically eliminated. Property with 
these qualities is unique, isn’t it? 


This. above talk on life insurance 
as property is just one of the many 
of the more specialized tools that can 
be used wherever appropriate. The 
completion of the basic outline is 
not my opinion put in his mouth, but 
must be his answers. Any objections 
he may raise seem to be more easily 
met because no other property that 
he can purchase will compare with 
the benefits of the insurance protec- 
tion element, and on the other hand 
he has indicated how much property 
his family must have. 

It is not possible to force co 
operation, but when they tell me 
what they want to do, the results are 
mutually satisfying. A recent case is 
rather typical. A young professional 
man starting in business bought 
$17,000 of insurance, referred me to 
another man who was already estab- 
lished and he later bought $34,000. 
He suggested someone else who 
bought $12,000 and this party 
wanted me to talk with a friend of 
his who will take about the same 
amount. Another comparable se 
quence was the sale of $20,000 to a 
personal friend, he referred me to a 
business case that totaled a like 
amount, and one of these partners 
bought $10,000 additional. 


I am satisfied to let them tell me. 


A speech before Cleveland Life Underwrit 
ers from the National Messenger. 





Mortgage Man Available 


Major in late war, with long experience 
in mortgage and real estate fields, is 
available to any company which wishes 
to build up an efficient group of corre- 
spondents for the purpose of producing 
an increased volume of new mortgage 
loans; age 49, college graduate, former 
president of mortgage company; no ob- 
jection to traveling, can locate in any 
part of country. Reply Box L-25, Alfred 
M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


“Senaeth, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Substantial Compliance with Insurer's 
Requirements for Change of 
Beneficiary Held Sufficient 


ILLIAM GILL was insured 

under a policy dated June 1, 
1934, issued by The Provident Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, 
to Boone County Coal Corporation 
group of employees. He was an em- 
ployee of that company at the time 
of his death on January 9, 1947, 
and had been delivered a certificate, 
effective September 1, 1935, as evi- 
dence of his insurance. The certifi- 
cate had been delivered to and was 


in the possession of the beneficiary 
named in the policy at the time of 


its issuance, Judy Bell Gill. 

The policy contained the usual 
provision for change of beneficiary, 
stating that the employee may, if of 
legal age, at any time and from time 
to time during the continuance of 
his insurance, change any designated 
beneficiary by filing a written request 
at the Home Office of the Company, 
such change to take effect only when 
endorsed by the Company on the 
certificate during the lifetime of the 
employee. 

On January 3, 1947, a few days 
before his death, the insured, Wil- 
liam Gill, through his employer, 
Boone County Coal Corporation, 
made written application to the in- 
surer upon the form provided by it 
to have the beneficiary changed to 
Anna Rose. The application was 
duly received by the insurance com- 
pany and on January 10, 1947, it 
wrote the insured: “We are unable 
to effect the change of beneficiary 
until you send us the proper certifi- 
cate bearing the number shown 
above, with effective date of 9-1-35.” 
Gill died January 9, 1947, and the 


September 1, 1948 


certificate, which named Judy Bell 
Gill as beneficiary and which at the 
time was in her possession, was 
never sent to the company or in- 
dorsed by it as required by its terms. 

Judy Bell Gill claimed to be the 
beneficiary and filed proof of death 
and filed her suit to recover the 
proceeds of the policy. Neither 
claimant was the wife of William 
Gill. 

The Supreme Court of Appeals 
of West Virginia on May 25, 1948, 
held that there had been a substantial 
compliance with the provisions of 
the policy and that the insurance 
company could waive the endorse- 
ment requirement and _ rendered 
judgment in favor of Anna Rose and 
against the original named bene- 
ficiary, Judy Bell Gill. 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


In its opinion the court found 
the decided weight of authority to 
be that a change of beneficiary under 
a provision which required the en- 
dorsement of the change by the 
company, can be accomplished with- 
out strict compliance with that re- 
quirement. The courts which adopt 
this majority view generally hold 
that a substantial compliance with 
the conditions relating to a change 
of beneficiary is sufficient. Under 
the holdings of those courts the en- 
dorsement of a change of beneficiary 
by the insurer is regarded as a 
purely ministerial act which the in- 
surer cannot refuse to perform, the 
requirement of an endorsement on 
the policy may be waived by the 
insurer, and the failure of the in- 
surer to endorse the policy will not 
prevent a change of beneficiary if 
the insured has done everything 
reasonably within his power to ac- 
complish the change. The court cites 
Vance, Handbook of the Law of 
Insurance, page 404; Doering vs. 
Buechler, 146 Fed. (2d) 784 (10 
CCH Life Cases 546), and a long 
list of other cases. 

The named beneficiary, the plain- 
tiff in this case, had possession of 
the certificate of insurance at the 
time and her possession gives rise to 
the inference that she would have 
refused to comply with any ordinary 
effort of the insured to obtain it 
from her. 29 Am. Jur., Insurance, 
Section 1317; McDonald vs. Mc- 
Donald, 212 Ala. 137, 102 S 
36 A.L.R. 761. The judgment of 
the Circuit Court of Logan County 
in favor of Anna Rose was affirmed. 
Gill vs. The Provident Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, et al, 
13 CCH Life Cases, page 270. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Legal Spotlight—Continued 


National Service Life Insurance 

Beneficiary Held Changed by 

Substantial Compliance with the 
Requirements of the Policy 


The plaintiff, the mother of a de- 
ceased soldier, Lt. Robert I. Rosen- 
schein, contested his remarried 
widow’s right to the proceeds of his 
National Service Life Insurance 
policy. The insured was killed in 
an airplane crash in July, 1943. His 


mother was named beneficiary in the 
policy. But the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940 author- 
izes the insured to change the bene- 
ficiary. When the policy was issued 
the insured was unmarried. In 
February, 1943, he married the 
defendant. She testified that they 
went ten days later to the Finance 
Office of an Army post in New 
Mexico and asked the clerk for a 
form to change his beneficiary in 
his National Life Insurance; that 
the clerk gave him a form, which 
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- Our Stars Live in Lovely Homes! 


Read what a general agent says about YOUR chances of owning a 


“I have just completed the above home at a cost of over 
$40,000. I have had my office in a town of 1200 and my 
home is a few miles away in a town of less than 10,000. 
“My general agency contract with the Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Company, and the assistance they have 
given me through the use of their sales methods and par- 
ticularly through the use of their copyrighted Miracle 
Letter for lead-getting has been conducive to my financial | 
prosperity. I believe any man with ambition and industry 
can live in a beautiful home like mine if he joins ‘The 
Happiest Insurance Family in America’, and does his part. 
The company will certainly more than do its part to help 
him succeed as I have done.” | 
(Name on request. Such a letter could well be written by you 

if you become a member of our happy family.) 


You, too, may reach STARDOM in 
“The Happiest Insurance Family in America” 


Investigate this opportunity to become associated with a group of enthu- 
siastic insurance moneymakers and a friendly company that is genuinely 
agency-minded. Our unique methods create leads. 
ested in Immediate Income, Renewal Revenue, and Future Security, write 
for our intriguing plan and learn of the general agencies still available. If 
you can meet our requirements, you will be thanking your lucky stars you 


All correspondence confidential. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois 


“The Happiest Insurance Family In America” 


If you are inter- 
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defendant identified at the trial ; and 
that they then went to the Post 
Exchange, where her husband filled 
out the form in her presence. She 
identified his signature. It was 
witnessed, apparently some days 
later, by a personal officer. The form 
found its way to the files of the 
Adjutant General. This form was 
headed “Designation of Beneficiary”, 
but was not intended by the Army to 
be used for the purpose of designat- 
ing a life insurance beneficiary, al- 
though it was often used for that 
purpose. 

The trial court without a jury 
found that the insured changed the 
beneficiary of the policy in the suit, 
and the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia on 
July 12, 1948, held that the evidence 
supported the judgment of the trial 
court. 

Courts dispense with technicalities 
to carry out a soldier’s intention to 
change the beneficiary of his life 
insurance policy. The intention and 
an act done for the purpose of ac- 
complishing it are enough. (Roberts 
vs. United States, 157 F. (2d) 906, 
909 (C.C.A. 4th 1946) cert. denied 
sub nom.) The court also held that 
the fact that notice did not reach 
the Veterans’ Administration until 
after the insured’s death, did not 
prevent its validity. Rosenschein vs. 
Citron, et al, 13 CCH Life Cases, 
page 280. 


"IS THIS TOMORROW?" 


“— THIS Tomorrow?” is a 50 
page booklet prepared by the 
National Research Bureau Incor- 
porated, Chicago 10, Illinois, por- 
traying what would happen in this 
country if the Communists took over. 
The booklet is done in color in car- 
toon style and the details have been 
taken from Communist case histories 
in other countries. According to the 
letter accompanying the booklet, 
you probably will not find copies on 
the local newsstands since the Com- 
munists have endeavored to keep the 
publication away from that source. 

Copies, however, are available 
from the National Research Bureau 
Incorporated at 415 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois, at 25 
cents each when purchased in quan- 
tities of 50 to 300. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


MOTIVATIONS 


T SEEMS to me that the greatest 

change in the past 25 years has 

occurred in our ways of thinking 
about the motivation of people at 
work. Let us take, for example, the 
widely held notion that people at 
work are primarily motivated by eco- 
nomic interest and that in their pur- 
suit of economic gain they are 
essentially logical. Wherever and 
whenever this assumption has been 
seriously investigated in the light of 
facts, its universal validity has been 
seriously questioned. Investigator 
after investigator has agreed on this 
point. Far from being the prime 
and sole mover of human activity 
in business, economic interest has 
run far behind in the list of incen- 
tives that make men willing to work. 
Yet this assumption lingers in many 
quarters. 

Although it would be incorrect to 
say that this oversimplified version 
of the economic motivation of peo- 
ple at work has been completely 
discarded, nevertheless in the past 25 
years another picture has grown up 
with which it at least has to com- 
pete. According to this view, people 
at work, executives as well as work- 
ers, are not too different from people 
in many other walks of life. Whether 
they work at the top or middle or 
bottom of an organization, they are 
not entirely creatures of logic; they 
too have feelings. For example, they 
like to be praised rather than blamed. 
They do not like to have to admit 
their mistakes—at least not publicly. 
They like to feel important and to 
have their work recognized as im- 
portant. They like to feel secure and 
independent in their relations with 
their superiors. 


Moreover, also, 


they like to express their feelings. 
They like to be listened to and have 
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by F. J. ROETHLISBERGER, 
Professor of Human Relations, 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 
Harvard University 


their feelings and points of view 
taken into account. They like to be 
consulted about and participate in 
the changes which will personally 
affect them. In short, they too like 
to belong and be an integral part of 
some group. 


A Social Creature 


According to this version man at 
work is a social creature as well as 
an “economic man.” He has per- 
sonal and social as well as economic 
needs. Work provides him with a 
way of life as well as a means of 
livelihood. To understand his satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions at work, 
one has to understand the social as 
well as the physical and economic 
setting in which his work takes 
place. 

It is obvious, for example, that 
workers, supervisors and executives 
are related to each other in many 
different ways, many of which are 
not represented in the organization 
chart or manual. Not only are they 
organized in terms of the technical 
requirements of the job, duties and 
responsibilities, but also they are or- 
ganized in terms of sentiments, so- 
cial customs, codes of behavior, 
status, friendships, and cliques. In 
their daily. associations together, 
people at work tend to develop rou- 
tine patterns of relationships and 
social codes of behavior. They come 
to accept these patterns of behavior 
as obvious and to react as they dic- 
tate. Within this system of relation- 


ships each task performed has a 
rank in an established prestige scale. 
Each work group becomes a carrier 
of social value. Each job has its 
own social values and its rank in the 
social scale. Each worker has a so- 
cial as well as a physical place in 
the organization. . 

It is obvious that this kind of 
organization, far from being a crea- 
tion of the executive, is part of the 
given situation to which he has to 
adjust and which he can ignore only 
at his peril. 

Take, for example, the informal 
groupings of people which tend to 
develop around work routines. Far 
from being undesirable and a hin- 
drance to greater effectiveness, these 
informal groups provide the setting 
which makes men willing to co- 
operate. They exist wherever co- 
ordinated activities exist. Informal 
groups cannot be prevented because 
they are the product of man’s in- 
herent desire for continuous inti- 
mate association. They give people 
a place, an intimate feeling of belong- 
ing, a sense of respect, of importance, 
of independent choice, and of not 
being just cogs in a machine. 

The importance of these informal 
groups to people at work can best 
be seen in relation to the introduc- 
tion of change, when new methods 
or standards are initiated, newcom- 
ers are added, someone is trans- 
ferred, upgraded or promoted. Any 
supervisor knows the time it takes 
for such groups to accommodate to 
such changes. 

A business organization is not 
only an enterprise directed to the 
production and distribution of goods 
or services ; it is also a social system 
in which each individual performs 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Motivations—Continued 


certain activities involving certain 
duties and responsibilities and privi- 
leges which give him a certain social 
place and social function in it. In 
administering such a system the 
executive not only has to secure the 
economic purpose, he also has to 
secure the cooperation of people to 
this economic purpose. ; 

An extraordinary blindness to this 
matter of securing the understand- 
ing of people is well manifested by 
what I shall refer to as the “‘tell-’em, 
sell-’em, explain-it-to-’em” school of 
thought. Whenever situations arise 
where people are reluctant to follow 
or accept cheerfully certain manage- 
ment orders, policies, changes, goals, 
aims, or whatnot, this school of 
thought immediately assumes that 
this state of affairs only exists be- 
cause the people involved do not 
logically understand the need for the 
order, change, new. objective, or 
whatnot. This school of thought as- 
sumes that a clear order is auto- 
matically always obeyed; that the 
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logical and lucid exposition of an 
aim is sufficient for people to accept 
it; that any change is cheerfully 
accepted when the need for it is 
logically understood. 


As a result all problems relating 
to the securing of people’s under- 
standing are resolved by the “tell- 
‘em, sell-’em, = explain-it-to-’em” 
technique. People are told most 
solemnly how their rates of pay have 
been determined, how and why this 
is the best method to do their work, 
why this is the best company to 
work for, etc. Whenever this method 
fails and people still don’t under- 
stand all that is told them, this 
school of thought, being unable to 
question its assumption about mat- 
ters of human understanding, is 
forced into either one of two con- 
clusions: (1) “These clucks are just 
too damn dumb to understand,” or 
(2) it still has not been made clear 
enough. In this latter case they 
continue feverishly to draw more 
charts and diagrams, prepare more 
manuals and bulletins, and hire more 
experts in communication to explain 
policy in words of one syllable, so 
that this time even a moron will 
really understand management’s 
good intentions and purposes. 


What happens too often is that 
each segment of the organization 
tries to sell or explain his point of 
view to other segments of the or- 
ganization. Each group tries to get 
other groups to understand and to 
cooperate with its own point of view. 
When management people enter 
into this game, in my opinion the 
jig is up. They have surrendered 
their last vestige of leadership. Be- 
cause if our conception of an or- 
ganization as a living, growing, 
evolving, social system is correct; 
if organization is not a static, fixed 
blueprint chart of management, 
then it follows that the function of 
the executive is to administer this 
total social system with its many 
different points of view and values. 
It cannot be his function to repre- 
sent the values of only one segment 
of the structure. 


If the whole system is to grow 
and develop, it must involve not only 
a willingness on the part of the 
executive to accept and appreciate 
points of view different from his 
own, but also a skill in practicing 





this orientation. In everyday su- 
pervisory and executive action this 
principle is well understood. [t is 
the practice of—and not the talk 
about—this orientation that gets re- 
sults. Why do we seem to lose this 
insight at these higher levels of 
communication? Why do we think 
we can modify the attitudes of em- 
ployees by teaching them elementary 
One simple, genuine 
move on the part of management to 
understand from their 
point of view is worth ten moves on 
the part of management to get em- 
ployees to understand the problems 
of management. One move to find 
out why people at work behave and 
feel the way they do is worth ten 
moves in the direction of telling 
people how they ought to feel and 
behave. 


economics ? 


employees 


It is in face-to-face relationships 
at work, whether they be between 
superior and subordinate, trainer 
and trainee, staff and line, counselor 
and counselee, that the important 
communications take place. None 
of the formal tools of communication 

suggestion bulletin 
boards, charts and 
manuals, courses designed to give 
information, speeches, or letters can 
supplant what is being done or not 
being done in these daily interac- 
tions. The meaningful communica- 
tions occur in these microscopic 
processes of daily intercourse. It is 
through these face-to-face relation- 
ships that people at work léarn what 
is expected of them and where they 
really stand. If in these daily face- 
to-face relationships people feel in- 
secure, dependent, and frustrated, 
no organizational manual can tell 
them where they belong. 

What is needed, I think, is more 
research in the. direction of finding 
out what can and cannot be done in 
these face-to-face relationships to 
facilitate rather than impede growth, 
learning, and spontaneity, as well as 
getting things done. About them has 
been built up a folklore which needs 
to be vigorously reexamined. What 
is actually happening to people at 
work in these daily interactions dur- 
ing the normal conduct of business 
is what we need to understand and 
develop better. It is in this direction 
that we must take a “new look.” 


systems, 
organization 


From an address before the American Mar 
agement Association, 
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BENEFICIAL SOCIETIES 


Pennsylvania Ruling 


N JULY 23 last, Insurance 

Commissioner, James F. Ma- 
lone, Jr., of Pennsylvania addressed 
a communication to all beneficial 
societies subject to Act 342. This 
ruling stated in part “you are here- 
with advised that, with respect to 
life insurance benefits provided in 
certificates issued and_ after 
january 1, 1948, all beneficial so- 
cieties will be required to maintain 
reserves thereon which shall be not 
less than (1) either the American 
Experience Table of Mortality or 
the old Standard Industrial Table of 
Mortality with interest assumption 
not to % per annum, 


on 


exceed 314% 
such reserves to be computed by the 
net level premium method or by any 
standard modification thereof (e.g. 
Illinois Standard Modification), or 
(2) either the Commissioners’ 1941 
Standard Ordinary Table of Mor- 
tality or the 1941 Standard Indus- 
trial Table of Mortality with inter- 
est assumption not to exceed 3% 
per annum, such reserves to be com- 
puted by the Commissioners’ reserve 
valuation method. 


“All values incorporated in any 
such certificate must be computed 
in a manner consistent with the 
reserve basis in such certificate as 
adopted in accordance with this rul- 
ing.” 


JUVENILE 


N INTERESTING  32-page 

pamphlet was released last 
month by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., entitled “En- 
joy Your Child—Ages 1, 2 and 3” 
by Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr. Dr. 
Hymes does an excellent and prac- 
tical job in giving some sound 
pointers to parents with regard to 
their young offspring. For those 
agents who specialize in Juvenile 
insurance, we believe this pamphlet 
would make a very fine good-will 
piece. Copies of the pamphlet are 
available at the Committee at the 
above address at a cost of 20¢ each; 
less in quantities. 
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NEWARK C.L.U. 
New Officers 


EORGE J. COHEN, Assistant 

Manager for the Metropolitan’s 
Irvington, N. J. office, was elected 
president of the Newark Chapter of 
the Chartered Life Underwriters at 
the annual meeting held on June 18 
last. He succeeds William T. Lar- 
sen of the Mutual Benefit who was 
named to the board of trustees. 
Other officers are: Ist Vice Presi- 
dent, William Thurman ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, William Hamilton. Those 
elected to the Board of Trustees 
were George Griscom, Provident 
Mutual; Frank Jannuzzi, Fidelity 
Mutual; Harold Sloane, Continental 
Assurance; Charles W. Campbell, 
Prudential. 


LeRoy N. Whitelaw, Assistant 
Director of Field Training of the 
Prudential, delivered the main ad- 
dress in which he outlined the his- 
tory of the C.L.U. movement. Mr. 


Whitelaw was one of ser first 28 who 
xaminations in 


passed all C.L.U. 
the first year of hes movement. 


CORRECTION 
Idaho 
HE 


information appearing 


should be changed, as follows: 


was incorrect for 
insurance written 


partment 
amounts of 


to be correct. 


NAME; LOCATION; 
YEAR BEGAN BUSINESS; 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
IDAHO 


FraTERNAL—( None) 


ASSESSMENT 


American Home Benefit Association 
Beneficial Protective Association 
Central States H. & A. Ass’n 
Gem State Mutual Health & Acc. / 
Gem State Mutual Life Ass’n 
Great Western Mutual Ass’n 
Idaho Mutual Benefit Ass’n 
Pacific Life Benefit Ass'n 
Western States Mutual Ben. 
Western States Mutual Ben. 





Life Assn. 
Health 


* Records incomplete due to change-over to new 


on 

page 1200 of Best’s 1948 Life 
Insurance Reports concerning sta- 
tistics of Fraternal and Assessment 
Associations for the state of Idaho 
The 
information furnished us by the De- 
the 
and 
in force only; all other items appear 


oes 3,152,000 8,924,830 
vad Not Available Not Available 
one 5,669,412 16,103,185 
cee 1,556,400 7,000,012 
ese 9,487,750 72,150,425 
2,056,300 4,767,400 
ae Not Available 741,828 
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Top quality ‘sales methods de- 
velop top quality men. We 
congratulate the following 
Central*Life producers who have 
earned recognition by receiving 
the National Quality Award. 
MEEKER REBEL EER 
¥ 
A. B. Olson 
Eric J. Wilson 
W. C. Jordan 
L. Allen 
Fred H. Brown 
A. B. Cramer 
Don B. Lohner 
W. D. Moore 
J. E. Schweikert 
Leland T. Sloane 
W. H. Wright 
William Zumbhof, Jr. 
George F. Garrison 
Howard C. Fowler 
Howard R. Puyear 
Bryan Wallick 
John B. Lindner 
Lyman J.’ Banks 
Iva D. Tucker 
Harold E. Meinhardt 
Clyde D. Merchant 
Ben Smick 
W. B. Bates 
Walter Beck 
G. B. Dunkelburger 
N. J. Endres 
William C. Goebel 
Manley T. Heisel 
C. R. Ingebritsen 
Alfred Korbel 
Erle V. Lewis 
LaVerne C. Lewis 
Robert E. Lindwall 
Edwin H. Manning 
A. E. Osterheld 
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CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A Legal Reserve Mutual Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


1896 1948 


Total Total 
insurance insurance 
written in force 
during at end 

year, of year. 


*5,341,800 (Estimated) 


Not Available 


policy form required by law. 
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LOGIC ON PROSPECTING 


F PROSPECTS were merely 
names, the telephone directory 
would be worth its weight in solid 
gold. With this handy reservoir of 
people and addresses to draw from, 
any Tom, Dick and Harry could 
plug away from dawn to dusk and 
run up a good production record. 
Fortunately, for the career life un- 
derwriter, prospecting is much more 
than getting a long list of names. It 
is a difficult art that is really learned 
only by experience. Once mastered, 
it is regarded by successful under- 
writers as being responsible for at 
least 70 per cent of their sales suc- 
cess. Summed up, it is the ability 
to build lists of people upon whom 
it is logical to call for business. 
Despite this generally recognized 
fact, a surprising number of agents 
continue to prospect on a hit or miss 
basis. The fundamentals of pros- 
pecting are neglected by them or dis- 
regarded as “school book stuff.” In 
the beginning they may have applied 
some of the prospecting rules learned 
in training periods. But the extra 
effort required no longer seems 
worthwhile. As a result their pro- 
duction suffers and much of their 
sales skill is wasted on an audience 
that good prospecting would have 
ruled out from the very beginning. 
The successful agent is successful 
because he knows where he is going, 
what type of person he is going to 
meet and has prepared himself to 
render service to that type of pros- 
pect. In short, his sales punch is 
directed toward the vital point on 
the target. The aimless jabbing has 





“That guy has more luck!’ How 
often have you heard that remark 
about one of the really successful men 
in your Agency? 

lf you could sit in on one of his 
planning sessions, however, you would 
be amazed at how carefully he re- 
moves all element of “luck” from his 
prospecting. 











been eliminated and effort conserved 
to the point where it will be most 
effective. 

Before an underwriter can do a 
scientific job, he must analyze him- 
self. What type of life underwriter 
is he? How thoroughly does he 
know his business? Is he equipped 
to sell merely a $1,000, $2,000 and 
an occasional “big” $5,000 policy ? 

Or is he worthy of bigger game 
wthout making any real attempt to 
bag it? Just as in every other field 
of endeavor the underwriter who 
steps out of his class is doomed to 
disappointment and failure. He 
must prospect and solicit within his 
capabilities. If he desires greater 
success or wishes to raise the caliber 
of his prospect list he must first im- 
prove his caliber as a life under- 
writer. 

What has been your underwriting 
level? How good a life underwriter 
have you been in the last year? An 
easy guide to this will be found in 
a check of your own “My Objec- 
tives” records. Then too, you can 
list the names of the new clients you 
acquired during the last twelve 
months. What occupations are rep- 
resented in the list? What is their 
average earning power ? 





100% 
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Other questions you might ask 
yourself are: What age group pre- 
dominates? What educational level 
have the majority attained? Any 
prominent people among them? All 
the answers you have will be sig- 
nificant clues to the quality of your 
underwriting. 

In this self analysis don’t forget 
any record you may have of unsuc- 
cessful sales. What type of prospect 
gave you the most trouble during the 
last year? There are lessons to be 
learned from 


successes. 


failures as well as 

If you are satisfied with what you 
find you have nothing to worry 
about. You have reached your life 
underwriting level and will prob- 
ably continue to be successful. If, 
however, you are a little disturbed 
by the fact that you have been work- 
ing in a prospect circle which you 
feel is below your capabilities, you 
can increase your success immedi- 
ately by raising your prospecting to 
the highest level you can approach 
with confidence. 

The level of the income of the 
life underwriter is determined quite 
largely by the level of the income 
of his prospects. As the agent lifts 
himself to prospect levels with higher 
incomes he automatically lifts his 
own income. “The river 
higher than its source,” 


rises no 
-according 
to the old school book maxim. The 
source of the life insurance sales- 
man’s income is most certainly the 
income of his prospects or rather 


the income of his buyers.—F quitable 
(Society) Items 
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Aetna Life: Robert De Busk, who 
joined the company in 1945, has been 
promoted from Assistant General agent 


in Kansas City, Missouri to General 


Agent in El Paso, Texas, succeeding 
J. M. Caldwell, who recently became 
General Agent in Denver, Colorado. 


Edward J. West, General 
the company in Raleigh, N. C. 
has been in the business since 
been named General 
state. 

Charles O. Winter, described by the 
company as the oldest life insurance com- 
pany employee in the country from 
standpoint of service, died on July 28th 
last after 75 years of service. Mr. Winter 
was in his 94th year and for a period of 
70 years did not miss a_ single day 
through illness. He joined the company in 
1873, when it was located in a few rooms 
on Main Street in Hartford, had 30 em- 
ployees and assets of $19,000,000. Inci- 
dentally, this job was classified as “tem- 
porary.” 


Agent for 
and who 
1923, has 

Agent for the entire 


2. 2 


Agency Management Association: 
Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Jr. Director of 
Research has accepted a two week as- 
signment from the United States Air 
Forces to work on a research program 


in the fields of selection, training and 
equipment design. 

x * * 
American National: Leo Sexton, in the 


business since 1930 and 
Director of Industrial 
Franklin Life, has 
similar capacity for 
Eastern Industrial Division, located in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Mr. Sexton, a 
graduate of Georgetown University, was 
prominent in athletics and as a member 
of the United States Olympic Team in 
1932 he won the championship in the 
shot-put. 


most recently 
Agencies for the 
been appointed in 
the company in its 


xk * 


Baltimore Life: E. M. Jones, with the 
company since 1923, has been appointed 
Manager of the Philadelphia, Penna. 
district, succeeding FE. L. Chandler, re- 
tiring after 37 years’ service. 


xk 
Bankers Life Company: New paid busi- 
ness for the month of June, 1948 totaled 


$13.421.213, representing an increase of 
$1,357,486 over the same month in 1947. 


September 1, 1948 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


California-Western States: V. J. 
Pobrislo, in the business since 1929 and 
most recently with the Columbian Na- 
tional Life, has been appointed Manager 
for the newly opened Agency in Denver, 
Colorado. 


* 2 & 
Canadian Sales: New Ordinary Life 
insurance sold in the month of May in 


Canada totaled $100,- 
403,000 compared with $107,469,C00 in 
1947. Corresponding figures for New- 
foundland were $607,000 and $768,000. 


the Dominion of 


x «re 


Columbian Mutual: Harry W. Warren, 
Route 1, Steppville, Alabama, has been 
named “Man of the Year” by the com- 
pany by virtue of having led the entire 
Agency force in paid for production. Mr 


Warren thus automatically becomes 
President of the company’s Production 
Club. 

S.-i e8 
Commonwealth Life: Homer D. 
Parker, with the company since 1935, 
has been named Director of Industrial 
Agencies succeeding W. A. Lonsford, 
resigned. 


xk 


following 


Connecticut General: The 
promotions have been made—Life Un- 
derwriting Department; Earl P. Par- 
melee and T. Bertram Anderson, Jr., 
Senior Underwriters; Bruce D. Shep- 
herd, John S. Wyper, Paul W. Stephani 
and Mrs. Bernice Miller, Underwriters. 

John V. Breisky, with the company 
since 1933 has been named Manager of 
the San Francisco branch office succeed- 
ing R. Marvin Greathouse, who is con- 
tinuing as a personal producer. At the 
same time John Z. Schneider, with the 
company since 1943 was named Manager 
of the Baltimore, Maryland branch of- 
fice. 


se 2. 


Continental American: Raymond H. 
Godine, in the business since 1926 and 
most recently associate general agent for 
the National Life Insurance Company in 
Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed 


manager of the company’s Washington, 


D. C. Agency. 


Farm Bureau Life: Dr. Francis Duck- 
wall, who was born in February 19, 1852, 
took out a $1,000 policy with the Ameri- 
can Insurance Union in 1897, This fra- 
ternal society was taken over by the 
Farm Bureau Life and on August 1 last, 
the policy matured and Dr. Duckwall 
became one of the few individuals to col- 
lect the face amount on his own ordinary 
life insurance contract. 


~* * 


Franklin Life: C. W. Solenberger, a 
Fellow in both actuarial bodies and with 
the company since 1946, has been pro- 
moted to Associate Actuary. At the same 
time George Hatmaker (1928) was ad- 
vanced to Assistant Secretary. 

New business during the first 7 months 
of this year exceeded $100,000,000, bring- 
ing the in force to $600,000,000. Over two- 
thirds of this figure has been written 
during the last 8 years. 

A. M. Jacobs, for the past 15 years 
general agent for the Pacific National in 
Provo, Utah, has been named Regional 
Manager for the State of Utah by the 
Franklin. 

Charles E. Becker, President, sailed on 
July 29 with his wife and daughter for a 
two month tour of the European Con- 
tinent and the British Isles. The party 
is expected to return on the Queen 
Elizabeth sailing from Southhampton, 
England on September 16. 


xk 


Great Southern Life: Hugh C. Avant, 
with the company since 1931, has been 
promoted to Assistant Secretary and 
Manager of the Policy Department. 


x*ek 


Great-West Life: David E. Schellen- 
berg, with the company since 1945, has 
been appointed Branch Manager at Peter- 
borough, Ontaria, succeeding F. Bruce 
Sargent, C.L.U., who is continuing as a 
personal producer. 

Ordinary and group insurance placed 
during the first half of 1948 totaled $78,- 
532,000 as compared with $73,165,000 for 
the same period in 1947 


xxewrk 


Guardian Life: John C. Slattery, who 


joined the company in 1926 and who most 
recently was Agency Director in charge 
of the company’s southern and western 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


territories has been promoted to Director 
of Public Relations succeeding Charles 
C. Robinson, who became Agency Vice 
President of the Columbian National in 
Boston. 


=x & ® 


Home Life: Burton B. Brown, with the 
company 15 years and most recently Mort- 
gage Secretary, has been promoted to the 
newly created position of Assistant to the 
President. Robert A. Hoffman at the same 
time was promoted to Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Mortgages. 
Robert B. Cunningham (1937) and 
- James M. Schenkel (1936) have been pro- 
moted to Assistant Underwriting Secre- 
tary. At the same time Gerald K. Rugger, 
with the company since 1937, was pro- 
moted to Assistant Actuary. 


x * & 


Hoosier Farm Bureau Life: Jack J. 
Rosebrough, Manager of the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Company of Indiana, 
has also been appointed Manager of the 
Life Company succeeding Morley Ringer, 
who resigned his position to become Treas- 
urer of the Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Illinois. 


xk 
Insurance Society of New York: 4. 


Leslie Leonard who joined the society as 
assistant to Dean Arthur C. Goerlich 


in 1946 and who before that spent four 
years in the field as a personal producer 
for the Connecticut Mutual, has been pro- 
moted to supervise the various life in- 
surance activities of the School of Insur- 
ance. Last year the society had better than 
600 students in life insurance—the number 
being fairly equally divided between home 
office and field men. 





x*k 


John Hancock: Car! R. Hauers, has 
been elected assistant treasurer and Law- 
rence A. Sykes and Gordon B. Jones have 
been appointed investment analysts. 


= 2 & 


Journal of Commerce: William S. 
Crawford, Insurance Editor Emeritus of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, died 
on July 17 last at age 82. He joined the 
paper as insurance editor in 1919, 


- 


x* * 


Life of Virginia: Willard E. Lee, for 
for the past fifteen years with the Aetna 
Life has been named manager of the com- 
pany’s newly opened ordinary agency in 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


=x 2 


Metropolitan Life: Sheldon F. Fillen- 
worth, with the company since 1930 and 
most recently assistant manager in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has been promoted to man- 


ager of the Dubuque, Iowa district office 
succeeding Leo E. Roethig, on di ability, 

Sidney Whitaker, with the company 
since 1925, has been transferred as Man. 
ager to the company’s Cuyahoga ( Cleye- 
land), Ohio, district, succeeding Duiale § 
Conner, who in turn was transferred as 
Manager to Cleveland district. 

James J. Farrell, with the company 
since 1922 and most recently a field train- 
ing instructor, has been appointed Man- 
ager of the company’s Cairo, Illinois, dis- 
trict office. 

Alexander Hutchinson, with the com- 
pany since 1933, has been named Manager 
of the McKeesport, Penna. District Office. 


* & & 


Minnesota Mutual: Cliffored G. Cate, 
with the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York for the past ten years has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Eastern Montana with head- 
quarters in Miles City. 


xk * 


Missouri Insurance Company: Lon 0 
Hocker, Jr. has been appointed General 
Counsel and elected a member of the 
Board of Directors succeeding his late 
father. At the same time C. R. Scully, 
formerly assistant vice president, was 
elected a vice president. 


kk * 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 


Canada: FE. A. Rieder has been ap- 
pointed Actuary. 








“Il was hard to convince, 


"Mt SOLD WOW?!" 


Sags Mrs. H. Victor Stead, 


“The acid test of my husband’s ability to sell came when, two 
years ago, Vic persuaded me that his profession as a school teacher 
afforded a dim future as compared to what he wanted for us. I’m 
glad he sold me. If he hadn’t, we would never have acquired the 
wonderful way of living we both now enjoy so much.” 


Delmar, lowa 










H. Victor Stead of Delmar, Iowa, was a teacher 
in the Public Schools of Iowa for six years and 
spent three and one-half years in the Army 
during World War II. Following a demonstration 
of the Company’s Organized Sales Plans Vic 
decided upon life insurance selling as a vocation 
during the 1946 school vacation period. 


During 1947 his paid volume totaled $451,357. 
Vie is a member of the “M” Club and is re- 
ceiving 12.6% of first year commissions in extra 


CLUB CREDITS as a quality award. 


‘Zee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 





Every application written is the direct re- 
sult of his use of the Company’s Organized 
Sales Plans—the plans exclusively used by many 
Minnesota Mutualites. 


8 THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY g 
§ Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


‘ 
g | want to know how Victor Stead does it. | may be interested. 5 
g No obligation to me, of course. ; 
. DN Gu tubtt teucctehsncctondih es Madea vagee che sucheanbsacueueh t 
EE, S\ccsinduvessKeawe Kwerrsaeweissdovesterioovabeaned¥s : 
OL Se eee .... Zone ee ere 1! 
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Richmond, Virginia 


Organized 1899 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
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Mutual Life: James H. Lake, with the 
company since 1941 and most recently 
Agency Manager in Columbia, South 
Carolina, has been promoted to Manager 
of the New Orleans agency succeeding 
Richard F. Lawton, retired after 33 years 
of service. At the same time James B. 
McAfee who was a training assistant in 
the company’s home office took over the 
managerial duties in Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

Harry T. Thurman, with the company 
since 1944 and most recently a Training 
Assistant in the Home Office, has been 
apponted Manager of the Savannah, Ga. 
Agency succeeding Olin F. Fulmer, re- 
tiring after 45 years of service with the 
company. 

Claude R. Brown, with the company 
since 1939 and most recently Training 
Assistant in the home office, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the newly opened 
agency in Cheyenne, Wyoming, with head- 
quarters at 107 South Main Street. 


x* tk 


New England Mutual: More than 
$131,000,000 of new business was written 
by the company during the first half of 
1948 representing the second largest pro- 
duction in the history of the company. 


x** * 


New York Life: Edward J. Mintz, an 
agent of the company in Salinas, Califor- 
nia, has been elected President of the 
1948 Top Club Council by virtue of his 
paying for 149 applications for $2,772,163 
of Ordinary Life insurance in the com- 
pany. 


September 1, 1948 


Northern Life: Don F. Ford, in the 
business two years has been named man- 
ager of the company’s Waterloo, Iowa 
office at 304 Blackhawk Building, suc- 
ceeding Amon H. Steffa who is continuing 
as a personal producer. 

Ray D. Nowlin, with the company for 
the past 3 years, has been named manager 
of the office in Lansing, Michigan. 


x** * 


Northwestern Mutual: New paid busi- 
ness for the first 6 months of 1948 totaled 
$228,201,467 and sales for the last 3 months 
have shown increases ranging from 13% 
to 24% compared with 1947. June, 1948 
showed the largest business for that month 
in the history of the company. As of June 
30 the company had $5,577,584,837 of in- 
surance in force. 


x*rek 


Northwestern National: Has estab- 
lished the fourth Agency Field Office in 
Chicago, Illinois under the regional man- 
agership of Viggo E, Jensen, with the 
company since 1942. Other similar offices 
are located in Des Moines, Columbus, Ohio 
and Kansas City, Mo. respectively. 

Charles F. Pestal, with the company 
since 1935, and a Fellow of both Actuarial 
bodies, has been promoted to Assistant 
Actuary. 


ee 2 = 
Occidental Life (Cal.): Joseph Schwartz, 
in the business since 1932 and with the 


company since 1943, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Pension Trust Sales. 


New ordinary business for the first six 
months of 1948 totaled $151,356,550 repre- 
senting a 22.7% increase over the same 
period in 1947. As of June 30 of this year 
the in force for the country totaled $1,755,- 
615,498 of which $1,075,693,208 was ordi- 
nary and the balance group. 

J. A. O'Connor, formerly assistant con 
troller has been elected Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

x * * 


Ohio State Life: New paid business for 
the first 6 months of 1948 totaled $12,- 
562,899, representing an 8% increase over 
the same period in 1947. The total in 
force as of June 30 was $190,331,279. 


x *k * 


Old Line Life: New paid business for 
the first 6 months of 1948 totaled $7,399,- 
394, representing a gain of 18.5% over the 
same period in 1947. Accident, health and 
hospitalization premium income also 
showed a 13% corresponding increase. 


7 = 


Pacific Mutual Life: New paid business 
for the first 7 months of 1948 shows a 


gain over the same period in 1947. 
x * * 


Pan American Life: New paid business 
for the first six months of 1948 showed 
a 19% gain over the same period in 1947. 
The in force as of June 30 stood at $332,- 
000,000. 

(Continued on the next page) 




















Quality First 
$200,000,000 
SECOND 


The Indianapolis Life Insur- 
ance Company has _ recently 
passed the $200,000,000 mark 
of insurance in force. 


The primary emphasis of the 
Company, through its more 
than forty-two years of service, 
has been QUALITY. 


The Company’s representatives 
are quality life underwriters, 
carefully selected and thor- 
oughly trained to give quality 
service. Assets are composed 
of investments selected for 
quality and safety. Surplus is 
“more than ample.” 


Thus, Quality is the key word 
and is most important. Growth 
from $17,202,655.63 in assets 
in 1935 to over $54,000,000 in 
1948, and of insurance in force 
from $95,756,258 to over $200,- 
000,000 is gratifying. Size will 
continue to be second to quality 
in importance. 


Fieldmen and policyholders are 
enthusiastic about this 
gram. 


pro- 


—i—- 


Indianapolis 


INSURANCE 


ew ype 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


An Old Line, Legal Reserve, 
Mutual Company 


Organized in 1905 


Agency opportunities in Evansville, Indi- 
ana; Toledo, Ohio; Springfield, Illinois; 
Amarillo, Texas; Davenport, lowa; Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, and some other choice 
cities. 


EDWARD B. RAUB, President 


A. H. KAHLER 
Vice-Pres., Supt. of Agencies 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Penn Mutual: New paid life insurance 
for the first 6 months of 1948 totaled $118,- 


674,692, bringing the in force to $2,604,- 
341,487. 


x «wk 


Protective Life: James H. Stevens, 
most recently Agency Director for the 
Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company has 
been named Agency Supervisor for the 
company for the State of Texas. Mr. 
Stevens is making his headquarters in 
Dallas. 
x kk 


Provident Mutual: On August 9, last, 
when Margaret E. Reiff, who joined the 
company in 1942 was made assistant pe r- 
sonnel director, she became the company’s 
first woman officer. 

Paul H. Langner, Jr., M.D., who joined 
the Company in 1939 has been promoted 
to associate medical director. 


x * * 


Prudential: Laurence E. Olson, with the 
company since 1940 and most recently a 
director of field training, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Boston Agency, 
succeeding Reginald D. Wells, resigned. 
The Agency is continuing under the tem- 
porary supervision of John Newman, As- 
sistant Manager, until Mr. Wells takes 
over on October 1. At that time Hilliam 
P. Lynch, with the company since 1937, 
will succeed Mr. Olson. 


Ivan J. Mitchell, C.L.U., and with the 
company since 1935, has been appointed 
District Manager at the newly opened 


office in Orlando, Florida. 

Saul S. Vort, with the company since 
1916, has been named Manager for a 
newly created office to be opened at Ja 
maica, N. Y. on October 1. 

Miss Dorothy Siegfried, 
the company's library, was the featured 
guest soloist on the Prudential Family 
Hour on the July 25th program. The 
mezzo-soprano qualified for this honor 
after a successful audition. During the 
war years she sang in the company’s 
Service Men’s shows. 

The following managerial district 
changes have been made: Walter M. 
Stewart (1934) to Fargo, North Dakota; 
Warren R. Grocott (1930) to Pittsburgh 
District 5; Carlyle P. Ruhl (1930) to 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania; Harry H. 
Dickinson (1928) to Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Dr. Edward G. Howe, a specialist in 
internal medicine and formerly on the staff 
of the Long Island College Hospital has 
been appointed Assistant Medical Director. 

Donald R. Barker, formerly assistant 
manager in the Fresno, California agency 
has been promoted to Manager of the 
detached, Bakersfield, California agency. 


an employee in 


x ®& ® 


Reliance Life: Maurice I. Carlson, in 
the business seven years has been named 
manager for the company in Dallas, Texas. 


x 2 & 


Republic National Life: Production 
during June is dedicated to President 
Beasley and this year totaled $3,113,157, 
representing a gain of 50% over the same 
month of 1947, 


State Mutual: James F. Coleman, 


in 
the business since 1929 with the Metropolj- 
tan Life, has been appointed Aciuary— 
Group Department. Mr. Coleman is a 
member of both Actuarial bodies. 
x «ek 
Teavelors: William L. Brennan ( 1936) 


and John H. Stow (1941) have bec: ap- 
pointed group supe oainke at the Exchange 
Branch Office in Chicago and in Houston, 
Texas, respectively. 


x & ® 


Union Central: Has prepared a 48-pag 
booklet entitled “Exacting Demands of 
Inheritance and Estate Taxes” covering 
all the changes made in the recent session 
of C ongress. This booklet, written in lay- 
man’s language, provides most essential 
data concerning the subjects and is being 
used by the agents of the company in 
soliciting business. 

J. R. L. Carrington, with the company 
46 years and Actuary for the past 14 died 
on July 31, last, at age 72. At a previous 
meeting of the Board of Directors he had 
been elected a Vice President. 


xx 


Union Mutual: More than 250 
are expected to qualify for the centennial 
convention of the company to be cele- 
brated from September 6-9 at Poland 
Spring House, Poland, Maine, Harland 
L. Knight, agency vice president, heads 
the committee on arrangements. 

New paid business for the first 6 months 
of 1948 showed a 9% gain over the corre- 
sponding period in 1947, 


agents 


7? fF 


Washington National: During 10 days 
in April, the Burton Holmes Film Labo- 
ratories took movies for the making of a 
ten-minute educational film. The completed 
film shows the career possibilities in the 
life insurance business and will be shown 
in high schools throughout the country. 
Washington National was selected as a 
typical life insurance company in its part 
of the country. 





DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the July 

edition, the following directors 
have been elected: Missouri Insur- 
ance Co., Lon O. Hocker, Jr. (Gen- 
eral Counsel) ; Occidental of North 
Carolina, James M. Woolery (V. I 
& Actuary); Penn Mutual, Harold 
V. Smith (fire insurance) and 
Arthur C. Kaufmann (merchan- 
diser) ; Prudential of N. J., Charles 
P. Hutchinson (jurist)*; State 
Life of Texas, Hilton Painter 
(V. P. & Agency Director) and 
Michaux Nash (banker). 


* One of three appointed by the Chancel 
of N. J. 
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350 life insurance companies writ- 

ing Ordinary insurance. And 
under the highly competitive Ameri- 
can system, each of these companies 
can be expected to operate along 
different lines. Each company has 
its own ideas about what company 
practices should be—policy forms, 
provisions of settlement agreements, 
dividend schedules, etc. This entire 
absence of sameness is probably one 
of the most important factors in the 
sale of life insurance, and it is doubt- 
ful if any successful field man would 
have it otherwise. Many Agents 
capitalize on the fact that our Com- 
pany is not just like every other 
company. It is an advantage to be 
different in some respects. 

If a company does not desire to 
follow the practices of another com- 
pany, there is usually a good reason 
for its action. Management consists 
of people. People have different 
ideas. Some are liberal, some very 
conservative, and some in between. 
Some are cautious, some are reck- 


|: OUR country there are over 


less, and some in between. Serious 
mistakes, arising from an _ over- 
cautious attitude, or an _ attitude 


which throws all caution to the wind, 
are generally avoided by having the 
problem considered by a group of 
people. I like to call this “group 
thinking.” Final decision, of course, 
in cases of serious differences must 
of necessity rest with the highest 
authority in the company. So when 
we have the question put to us to 
the effect that since another com- 
pany does so-and-so, why don’t we, 
generally there is a good sound 
reason for our not doing so, which, 
of course, does not imply that the 
other company is wrong. 


Settlement Options 


Settlement options and company 
practice in connection with the draw- 
ing up of settlement agreements 
probably come in for the greatest 
part of this sort of questioning. The 
objective of the company in this field 
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THE OTHER COMPANY DOES 


WHY DON’T YOU? 


by ELMER H. HARDEBECK 
Actyary and Ass't Secretary, Bankers National 


can be stated very simply. In gen- 
eral, any designation of beneficiary 
which does not identify clearly the 
person the insured intends to receive 
the payment, or any designation 
which is likely to cause an extended 
delay at time of claim or considerable 
company expense before the rightful 
recipient can be positively identified 
is contrary to the best interest of all 
concerned. Using the term “issue” 
to identify the person who is to 
receive the proceeds is clearly a case 
that falls in such category of causing 
delay. 


Unnamed Beneficiaries 


Unnamed beneficiaries in general 
are not desirable, with one exception, 
and that is where the designation is 
children born of the marriage of the 
insured and his wife, the wife pre- 
sumably being the primary bene- 
ficiary. We must always remember 
that if the beneficiaries are not 
named, with the exception noted, 
but are designated in some other 
way, the burden falls upon the com- 
pany to determine both the number 
of beneficiaries and the identity of 
each, and the company is confronted 
with the possibility of an adverse 
claim from a duly qualified bene- 
ficiary who may have been over- 
looked. Sometimes we are requested 
to designate the estate of the insured 
as the beneficiary upon the death of 
a beneficiary who has survived the 
insured, This request is not granted 
because the beneficiary may survive 
the insured by many years, and the 
re-opening of closed estates is ex- 
pensive and time consuming. Other 
illustrations could be given, but these 
indicate our position. 


Dividend Scales 


To project a current dividend 
scale into the future is another fre- 
quently received suggestion because 
such and such a company does it. 
From the occasional complaints we 
receive, it is clear thut even if the 
dividend scale is not guaranteed, the 
fact that you mention any amount is 
in many cases taken as a promise by 
the prospect, and any deviation, 
however necessary, due to changing 
conditions, has a tendency to dimin- 
ish the insured’s faith in the com- 
pany. The forecasting of dividends 
for a long period is bad for the 
Agent, it’s bad for the company, and 
it’s bad for the insurance industry as 
a whole. No long term forecast has 
ever worked out and probably none 
ever will. 


Hot Subject 


A certain policy form is issued by 
such and such company, why don’t 
you? Really fellows, that is a truly 
hot subject, but it’s right down the 
alley of the Actuarial Department to 
talk about it. We have worked night 
and day on some plans which were 
considered to have good sales possi- 
bility, certainly actuarially sound, 
and which provided a fair and 
reasonable amount of commission to 
the Agent, only to discover that for 
some unknown reason the Agents 
acted as if the policy form had small- 
pox. Classic examples are our 
former Progressive Paid-up Benefit 
Plan and the Estate Foundation 
Plan, the former a decreasing pre- 
mium plan of insurance ultimately 
providing paid-up insurance and the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Why Don't You—Continued 


latter a combination of Term and 
Whole Life insurance with increas- 
ing premiums. 


Other Factors 


Then there is that type of insur- 
ance calling for a level premium but 
decreasing amounts of insurance. 
Generally, such form of coverage 
calls for a lowered commission rate 
and, while it may be entirely satis- 
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factory to the insured in the early 
policy years, such is not the case in 
the later years when the amount of 
insurance is decreased to - almost 
nothing, but for which the insured is 
still paying a high premium and 
perhaps cannot obtain new insur- 
ance because of ill health. 

If the Home Office cannot see its 
way clear to adopt a particular plan 
of insurance, you may be sure that 
considerable study has been given 
the possibility of issuing such a plan. 
In many cases, it is believed that 


POT aad 


Veracity is another 
word for “truthfulness.” 
Be truthful and above- 
board in all relations 
with your prospects 


and policyowners. Don’t resort to door-opening 
stunts which leave an unfavorable impression. 
Never sail under false colors . . . even to get an 
interview. You belong to an honorable profes- 
sion, and the whole structure of life insurance is 
built upon the rock of reliability. Make sure your 
public relations are never jeopardized by evasive- 
ness or untrue implications. 


This is one in a series of public 
relations hints prepared for Califor- 
nia-Western States Life career 
underwriters. It is being published 
in insurance magazines in the hope 
that it may contribute in a small way 
to the constant betterment and 
growth of the entire institution of 
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demand will not be great enough to 
warrant the preparation expense, 
Sometimes, too, the nature of the 
plan is such that first-year and per- 
haps renewal commission must be 
reduced. In many cases, the conclu- 
sion has been reached that a com- 
bination of plans already shown in 
the rate book can be made to work 
just as well. 


In closing, I should like to mention 
that we in the Actuarial Department 
do not determine Company policies. 
We are only one of the cogs in the 
wheel. We are always on the alert 
for new ideas which might be of 
some help to you men and women in 
the Field and, of course, it is our job 
to do such calculating and drafting 
work as may be necessary in connec- 
tion with the various subjects re- 
ferred to in this article. So, if the 
other company does some particular 
thing and your Company decides not 
to do likewise, please remember that 
vour Company is out to obtain all 
the possible good business that it can 
obtain at sound rates and under con- 
tracts that are as foolproof as we can 
possibly make them, and with a very 
determined and sincere desire to be 
of the greatest service to the insuring 
public—From Policysales 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 
Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the July 

edition, the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Amer- 
ican United (Colo.) in Wyoming; 
Colonial Life & Accident (S. C.) 
in Kentucky; Franklin (Ill) in 
Mississippi and Nebraska; Great 
West (Can.) in Kentucky ; Guaran- 
tee Reserve (Ind.) in Va.; Home 


steaders Life* (Iowa) in Arizona 
and Wyoming; Loyal Protective 
(Mass.) in Vermont; Manhattan 


(N. Y.) in Oregon; New England 
Mutual ( Mass.) in Arizona; North 
American Life & Casualty (Minn. ) 
in Wyoming; Professional & Busi- 


ness Men’s (Colo.) in Nebraska; 
Reserve Loan Life (Texas) in 
Colorado and Western American 


Life (Nev.) in Colorado. 


_* Changed from_a fraternal society to an old 
line company on July 1 last. 
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THE UP-TO-DATE AND 
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‘ Compony 


COMPLETE ANNUAL 


‘eS REFERENCE FOR ALL 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 








AVE your prospects or customers ever 
on asked you for detailed information con- 
cerning a certain insurance company or 
agency, or wanted to know some little-known 
facts about the business or the people in it? 


Have you yourself ever wanted to know 
names of officers and directors, lines written, 
territory covered and other pertinent facts re- 
garding any insurance company in the United 
States—stock, mutual or reciprocal? 


And have you ever wondered where you 
could find information and statistics about 
practically every phase of the insurance busi- 
ness—all in one volume? 


This famous 900-page publication is the most widely 
used reference book in the business—and the lowest 
priced! Look over the partial table of contents—see 
how valuable this fact-full volume will be to you every 
day in the year—then send for The Insurance Al- 
manac, at only $5. 


The Biographical Section has been published sep- 
arately this year under the title of “Who’s Who in 
Insurance” and sells for $5.00. Both sections, when 
ordered at the same time, cost $8.00. 


“IF YOU DON’T KNOW, LOOK IN 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!” 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


THE INDIVIDUAL—Who’s Who in Insurance. 
Biographical sketches of the leaders in the business.* 

A Biographical Directory of leading agents in the 
larger cities, country-wide. 

Independent adjusters and actuaries, with biographi- 
cal sketches. 


THE COMPANY — Officers, Directors, Lines 
Written, Territory Covered—Fire and Casualty (Do- 
mestic and Foreign), Stock, Mutual and Reciprocal. 
Life, Old Line and Fraternal, Ordinary and Industrial. 

Statistical tables showing financial condition of com- 
panies. Special tables showing premiums and losses 
by classes. Life Insurance growth, payments to pol- 
icyholders. 


THE ORGANIZATION — National, State and 
Local Associations of Fire, Casualty and Life Under- 
writers—Who’s Who in them, when and where they 
meet, Officers, Executive Committees, etc. 


THE STATE — Insurance Supervising Officials, 
their deputies and assistants, States having certain 
particular laws. State requirements for agents, for 
brokers. Insurance laws passed in early months 
of 1948. 


THE PRESS—Complete list of Insurance Journals 
and Organization House Organs—Names of editors 
and publishers. Purposes and field covered. 


*See Price Notation on Order Blank. 


compre 4x? Che Weekly Wudermriter ses 


(0 Please send the 1948 Edition of 
THE INSURANCE ALMA- 
NAC. $5 enclosed. 


Pleas: send THE ALMANAC 
and WHO’S WHO IN INSUR- 
ANCE”. $8 enclosed. 
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"IS YOUR FUTURE INSURED?" 


New Book 


tegS YOUR Future Insured?” is 

the title of a new book by Rosalie 
A. Higgins written primarily for 
the average layman. Practically any 
question a person would have re- 
garding life insurance, annuities, 
etc. is answered in this work in 
simple easy to understand terms. 
Unlike some others who have pur- 
ported to fill this need, Miss Higgins 
is not plugging one particular type 
of policy. As a matter of fact when 
she talked about term insurance she 
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stated that the best yardstick to use 
as to the quality of this particular 
type of protection is measure the 
amount of it that is held by life in- 
surance agents. She points out that 
the average agent hasn’t any more 
than 5 or 10 percent of his protec- 
tion in this type of policy and that 
proves her point quite conclusively. 

Miss Higgins not only explains 
in laymen’s language what life insur- 
ance is and how the various policies 
work but she also goes into some 
detail as to why life insurance is 
necessary under our present way of 
life and illustrates with appropriate 
programs for various income levels. 
It is our opinion that a man of aver- 


age intelligence could read this book 
and very easily realize whether he 
was adequately or inadequately in- 
sured. If he does not have enough 
insurance it is quite possible that his 
conscience will not let him alone 
after he has read this book. 

“Is Your Future Insured?” is 
published by the Albert E. Fuller 
Company at 140 Cedar Street, New 
York 6, New York. The price per 
single copy is $1.00 and for quanti- 
ties the prices are reduced consider- 
ably. We heartily recommend it not 
only to those in the life insurance 
business but to anyone with respon- 
sibilities that life insurance can as- 
sume. 
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OW do you close a sale? First 
Flinings first? Or do you bide 
your time and take a chance? 

There are many ways of reaching 
the close. Life insurance selling can 
be as highly technical as a Harvard 
law course, or as elementary as 
McGuffy’s reader. Whatever the 
method, the finishing touch, the de- 
ciding factor in either case is as- 
sumed to be the prospect’s signature 
on the application. But is it ? 

The application itself is not com- 
plete until the application has been 
medically examined. Then we wait 
with breathless suspense for Home 
Office approval. Having gotten that, 
the next step is to deliver the policy 
to the client. Finished now? Has 
anything been forgotten ? 

Yes, just about the most impor- 
tant part of the close . . . the pre- 
mium payment! This must be made 
before the transaction is legally com- 
plete. How many things could hap- 
pen to make the contract null and 
void ! 

Strange how many underwriters, 
who in every other respect do a per- 
fect job, neglect to ASK for the 
check when the application is signed. 
Scared? Too timid to ask for pay- 
ment in advance? Afraid of risking 
the loss of the sale? Possibly. But 
sooner or later they'll have to ask, 
and how much greater is the risk of 
waiting. I’m glad I learned early in 
my insurance career the wisdom and, 
incidentally, the ease of collecting 
premium payments in advance. All 
but three of my applications in 1944 
and so far all in 1945 have been pre- 
paid. 

The advantages of collecting in 
advance are many. Here are a few 
points worthy of consideration : 


Start It Now 


First. Sudden death, serious ill- 
ness or an accident while the policy 
is in transit from Home Office to 
Agency. Until the premium has 


been paid, the Company is not on 
the risk. It’s the underwriter’s duty 
as well as his privilege to see that 
his prospect is covered as soon as 
possible. 


If the prospect under- 
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The Finishing Touch 


by FREDERICK G. HELLER 
New York Agency 


stands the added protection he will 
have by paying in advance he’ll be 
easily convinced, and appreciative, 
too. After all, he’s buying this 
protection against contingencies, and 
there’s no date line on them. 

SeconD. Possible extra premium 
for impairment (substandard case). 
Having made the initial payment, 
the prospect isn’t going to demur 
too long when you collect the differ- 
ence. 

Turrp. A very definite control of 
the prospect, holding him to you and 
your Company and shutting out 
last minute competition. How often 
have we lost a “sure” sale to some 
stranger who persuaded the prospect 
to change his mind after we thought 
we'd concluded it. It’s mercenarily 
true that money is the strongest bond 
of all. 

FourtH. The prospect may 
change his mind at the last minute, 
completely forgetting all the potent 
sales arguments which broke down 
his defense. Don’t give him a chance 
to rebuild them or he may become a 
total loss as far as you are con- 
cerned. 

These hazards can be the cause 
of much disappointment to the agent 
who has-probably spent many hours 
setting up the prospect’s insurance 
portfolio. They have a seriously de- 
moralizing effect, and too many can 
scuttle the agent right out of the 
insurance business. 



























FirtH. The natural respect the 
client (he is your client the moment 
he has paid the premium) has for 
you when he hands you his check 
and you give him the Company’s 
official receipt and binder. It’s an 
agreement between businessmen, 
made mutually and equally obliga- 
tory. 

FINALLY. Peace of mind for the 
underwriter. In these hectic days we 
deserve all of it we can find—so 
why plague ourselves with the ques- 
tion, “Will I get the check ?” 

The fact that the premium has 
been PAID is also a relief and a per- 
sonal satisfaction to your client be- 
cause an obligation has been met. 
Although he may say, “Well, that 
cleans me out!” he doesn’t mean it, 
of course. And silence, plus a gra- 
cious exit, is your best answer. 


In. other -words, say as little as 
possible in order to get the check— 
but get it! You'll be glad you did. 


—Union Central Life. 


TO ANY DAD 


There are little eyes upon you, 

And they’re watching night and 
day ; 

There are little ears that quickly 
Take in every word you say; 

There are little hands all eager 
To do anything you do; 

And a little boy who’s dreaming 
Of the day he’ll be like you. 


You’re the little fellow’s idol; 
You're the wisest of the wise. 
In his little mind about you, 
No suSpicions ever rise; 
He believes in you devoutly, 
Holds that all you say and do, 
He will say and do, in your way 
When he’s grown up like you. 


There’s a wide-eyed little fellow, 
Who believes you’re always right ; 
And his ears are always open, 
And he watches day and night; 
You are setting an example 
Every day, in all you do 
For the little boy who’s waiting 
To grow up to be like you. 


Author unknown. From Franklin Field. 
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WENTY-EIGHT hundred and 

eighty-five men and women, hav- 
ing complied with the rules of 
eligibility established by the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, 
presented themselves for the C:L.U. 
examinations on June 9, 10 and 11. 
This represents an increase of more 
than 12 percent over the previous all- 
time high established last year. To 
meet the convenience of the candi- 
dates, examinations were held at 142 
different educational institutions in 
45 states, the District of Columbia, 
Honolulu, and Hilo, Hawaii. 

The regular grading and _ the 
subsequent checking of “borderline” 
cases by members of the Review 
Panel has now been completed, 
twenty-six people having partici- 
pated in the process. Approximately 
65 percent of all the examinations 
written accorded 


were passing 
grades. Other significant data re- 
specting the 1948 examinations 
‘follow. 


Due to continued emphasis upon 


1948 C.L.U. 


the four-year program of study for 
the C.L.U. designation, only four- 
teen persons presented themselves 
this year for all five parts into which 
the C.L.U. examination is divided. 
As further evidence of the tendency 
to take examinations on an install- 
ment plan, it should be noted that 
only 363 of the entire 2885 candi- 
dates took the necessary parts to 
permit completing the entire five- 
part C.L.U. examination had every 
part taken been passed. 

It is of interest to note that 1732 
candidates were awarded credit for 
all parts of the examination which 
they undertook and 176 others re 
ceived credit for some of them. 

As a result of this year’s examina- 
tions, 3,249 life insurance under- 
writers have now completed the 
entire C.L.U. examination, and more 
than five thousand others have credit 
for successful completion of some of 
the parts, making a total of over 
eight thousand underwriters who 
have demonstrated their knowledge 





Three “lines” 


mean bigger 


catches” for Provident Producers 


LIFE INSURANCE® . 


A. and H. INSURANCE®*. . 


Accident and Sickness coverage — 
Franchise plans for five or more employees. 
Non-Cancellable Disability policies. Month- 
ly Premium plans. Special Risk coverages. 


. All modern forms 
of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Salary Savings, 
Annuities, and Non- Cancellable Disability 
combined with wide choice of Life plans. 


Every form of 
including 





HOSPITAL INSURANCE® . . Issued on —— 
Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months CC }, >») 
to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital U 

Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital a © 


Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care. 


* All written on Group Plans (minimum of 25 employees) 
- and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees 


Gat 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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CHATTANOOGA 





EXAMS 





in all or some of the fields of subject 
matter covered by the C.L.U. ex. 
amination. 

Although the widely adopted prac- 
tice of taking C.L.U. examinations 
on an installment basis has resulted 
in a smaller ratio between the num- 
ber who complete all parts in a giver 
vear and the number who appear 
for examination, it is nevertheless 
encouraging to note that of the 
candidates who would have finished 
the entire examination if successful 
in all parts written, 250 were granted 
full credit and now join the ranks 
of the 2999 who preceded them in 
this endeavor. 


363 


In addition to meeting certain age 
moral character and_ educational 
prerequisites, and completing th 


College’s comprehensive _ five-part 
examination, a candidate for the 
C.L.U. designation must have at 


least three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience along personal 
production, managerial, supervisory, 
or teaching lines. A candidate for 
the Certificate of Proficiency, besides 
meeting the other requirements men 
tioned, must have three years of 
satisfactory life insurance experience 
in types of work other than those 
recognized for the designation. 

Credentials of the 250 candidates 
who completed the examinations 
this year will reviewed by the 
College’s Registration Board in the 
near future to determine if the 
experience requirements for the par- 
ticular diploma the candidate is seek- 
ing have been met. Announcement 
of those who are to receive diplomas 
will be made the latter 
August. 


be 


part of 


Conferent exercises of the College 
will be held in St. Louis, Missouri 
on September 16, at a joint dinner 
meeting of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. Subsequently it is hoped 
that special presentation exercises 
will be held locally under the 
auspices of Life Underwriters’ \s- 
sociations and C.L.U. Chapters, at 
which the presentation of diplonias 
will be featured so that as far as 
possible every successful candidate 
receives in his own community p- 
propriate public recognition of his 
achievement. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL 
Errata 


Information appearing on page 51 of the 1948 edition 
of Flitcraft Settlement Options is in error. In the 10 
Year Certain column of Option E the first and second 
items should read 2.73 and 2.83, respectively. The 
column headed “Option F, 2%” should read “Option 
F, 2} 2% cr 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Double Indemnity from Birth 


Since August Ist, the American National Insurance 
Company, Galveston, Texas, has been issuing Double 
Indemnity with ordinary policies from day of birth to 
age 55, inclusive, at regular rates. Announcement of 
this step was made by Executive Vice President W. L. 
Vogler, who stated that, “Anico, so far as it can be 
determined, is the first major company to issue this 
henefit at the youngest ages.” * 

The additional amount payable under the Double 
Indemnity benefit if death occurs as a result of acci- 
dental injury will be equal to the amount payable on 
the basic policy for natural death. American National's 





death benefit on policies issued at age 6 months and 
younger is one half the face amount during the first 
policy year; and for ages over 6 months, the natural 
death benefit is the full face amount of the policy. 

The age limit to which this coverage extends is 65 
years or prior maturity of the policy as an endowment. 
The company will consider adding the Double Indem- 
nity benefit to policies already in force on children. 

Kates charged for the benefit will be the same on all 
continuous premium life and endowment policies. Rates 
for limited premium policies are adjusted so that the 
premiums for the Double Indemnity coverage become 
pail up when the life premiums are paid up with this 
protection continuing to age 65 or prior maturity of 
the policy. Both the rates and this practice are the 
same as those effective when the Double Indemnity 
benefit was issued only at ages fifteen through fifty-five. 


"See statistics on juvenile accidents this issue page 25. 
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MYMWMEDS 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY 
Takes Over John Marshall 


Announcement of the merger of the Bankers Life & 
Casualty Company and the John Marshall Insurance 
Company, both of Chicago, has been issued by the two 
companies through the office of John D. MacArthur, 
President of Bankers. 

The Agreement of merger was unanimously approved 
by the boards of the two corporations and sanctioned 
by N. P. Parkinson, Director of Insurance for Illinois. 
The shareholders of both companies met on August 13 
to ratify the merger. 

The merger contemplates that Bankers Life & Casu- 
alty will be the surviving company, and that John 
Marshall will become a division of Bankers in charge 
of all group business. The former has dealt exclusively 
in individual life and accident and health policies. John 
Marshall, on the other hand, has specialized in group 
hospital, medical and accident and health insurance. It 
was organized a little over two years ago. Merged, the 
two companies will cover the entire field, operating 
nationally with capital of $1,000,000; surplus of $1,- 
000,000 and assets of more than $10,000,000. 

The home offices of Bankers Life are in the com- 
pany’s own building at Lawrence Avenue and Kenneth, 
Chicago; John Marshall home offices are at 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. The latter, operating as the 
John Marshall division of Bankers Life, will continue 
at the present location, but John Marshall regional offices 
will be combined with the 44 district offices of Bankers. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
Robinson Agency V.P. 


The election of Charles C. Robinson, effective Sep- 
tember 1, as Vice President and Manager of Agencies, 
as well as a Director, was announced in July by The 
Columbian National Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Robinson is known in the life insurance business 
as a former Editor of The Insurance Salesman, He 
started as an agent for the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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TAKE A PEEK AT HAPPINESS! 


matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
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zation of this kind? 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL—Continued 


pany in 1922 in Grand Rapids, following which he held 
positions in Michigan and Pennsylvania as Assistant 
Manager, Assistant General Agent, and General Avent, 

Upon his return to inactive status with the rank of 
Major in May, 1945, Robinson became associated with 
the Guardian Life Insurance Company of America as 
an officer and Executive Assistant in charge of special 
company projects. More recently he has held the title 
of Director of Public Relations. 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL 
Examined 


The Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, California was examined by the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Department as of November 30, 1947 
covering the operations of the company since December 
31, 1943, the date of the previous examination. As in- 
formation of a later date (see Best’s 1948 Life Reports) 
is now available no pertinent data is given here. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
Favorably Examined - 


The Indianapolis Life Insurance Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana was favorably examined by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Indiana, Ohio and Texas as of 
December 31, 1947 covering the operations of the com- 
pany since December 31, 1944. The report of the ex- 
aminers was essentially similar to that appearing in 
Best’s 1948 Life Reports. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Home Office Changes 


Edward Fitzsimmons, editor-in-chief of the life in- 
surance division of Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
vice president and director of Flitcraft, Inc., was elected 
Secretary of The Manhattan Life Insurance Company of 
New York at the monthly meeting of the Board of 
Directors on August 17. Elder A. Porter, present 
Secretary and Actuary, was elected Vice President and 
Actuary of the Manhattan Life at the same meeting. 
The new appointments are effective October 1, accord- 
ing to J. P. Fordyce, company president. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons, who is forty-three, was educated at 
St. Mary’s School, Jamaica, N. Y., School of Commerce, 
New York University and took extension courses at 
Columbia University. His entire business career has 
been spent with the Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. He 
personally edited the internationally authoritative Best’s 
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Life Insurance Reports, which review the operations and 
financial condition of all life insurance companies doing 
business in the United States, and was chief editor of 
all weekly, monthly and annual life insurance publica- 
tions of both Alfred M. Best Company and Flitcraft, Inc. 

A graduate of the University of: Michigan, Mr. Porter 
started his career in life insurance in 1919 as actuary of 
the Indianapolis Life Insurance Company and eight 
years later joined The Bankers National Life as first 
vice president. From 1932 to 1935 he was a consulting 
actuary. Mr. Porter joined The Manhattan Life in July, 
1935 and the following year became company actuary. 
He was elected secretary in 1940. He is a Fellow by 
examination of the American Institute of Actuaries and 
the Actuarial Society of America. 


Collins Elected to Board 


The election of Dr. G. Rowland Collins, Dean of New 
York University Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration to the Board of Directors of the Manhattan Life 
was announced following the monthly meeting of the 
board. Dr. Collins is also Acting Dean of the univer- 
sity’s School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Dean Collins is a director of The National Safety 
Bank and Trust Company, New York consulting 
economist for the Dade Aircraft Corporation, Mineola, 
New York, educational counselor to the Education Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers Association of 
America, as well as being former editor-in-chief of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and director of 
research for the Food Marketing Council of the New 
York Port Authority. He is the author of six books 
on public speaking, marketing and salesmanship, and 
has contributed articles to encyclopedias, as well as to 
business and trade journals. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Speeding Up Payment of Death Benefits 


Life insurance beneficiaries will be able to receive 
death benefits faster than usual under a new speed-up 
procedure which was introduced by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, last month. The new 
procedure is expected to effect a time-saving of from one 
to five days. 

Realizing that survivors of a policyholder en- 
counter delays in completing the final papers necessary 
to settlement of a policy, The Mutual Life, under the 
new procedure, will begin processing a death benefit 
payment immediately upon receipt at the home office 
in New York City of the first notice of death of a 
policyholder—a letter from a field representative, a 
newspaper clipping, or a notice from the policyholder’s 
family. On the basis of this initial information, the 
home office will issue a check and forward it to the 
agency office concerned. The beneficiary, upon pre- 
senting complete and satisfactory final papers to the 
agency office, will be given immediate over-the-counter 
payment on the policy. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND 
THE FUTURE 

















Whatever the record of any business in the 
past—whatever it may be in the present—is no 
criterion of its continued value unless it has the 
ability to survive the vicissitudes and changes of 
the future. 

Since its establishment on the North American 
continent in 1759, Life Insurance has faced, 
adapted to and survived war, depression and 
changed legal concepts and, despite of them, 
has grown by sirides, perhaps grown because of 
them—for men have seen in Life Insurance the 
stability no other investment can offer. 

Because of this stability and the supervisory 
system under which all life companies operate, 
Life Insurance faces the future with utmost 
confidence. If you are interested in a pro- 


fession whose past growth has been continuous 
and whose future is a promise of continued 
growth above even the heights of the present 
and past, you will find it pays to be friendly 
with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 









Noe a static figure “enough” 
financial security varies many times in the 
span of a man’s responsibility to himself and 
his family. Today, the cycle of change is so 
rapid, and the influencing factors so many 
that it is difficult for an individual to keep 
his future in focus. 
To the skilled underwriter this is a chal- 
lenge. He must help his clients to visualize 
their responsibilities and to plan for them 
with an adequate, balanced program. 
It seems significant “enough” that 81% of 
Fidelity’s foremost underwriters now report 
continuous use of Fidelity Personal Estate 
Plans . . . Fidelity’s aid to careful estate 
engineering. 






I 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 


MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 


Heretofore, the announcement explained, the general 
practice had been to await receipt in New York City 
of the final, complete papers of proof of death before 
a check was prepared and forwarded to the agency, 
By starting the processing earlier under the new system, 
the company expects to effect a time-saving of one to 
five days for individual beneficiaries throughout the 
United States and in Canada. 

The new system, the company said, will apply to pay- 
ment of all death benefits where the total amount of 
insurance is not more than $15,000, except where im- 
mediate full cash payment is not requested or where 
additional information is required because of unusual 
circumstances or conditions. 

Declaring that the speed-up procedure is in line with 
a continuing program for improving service to policy- 
holders, their beneficiaries and the public, the company 
added: “It is recognized that the death of a policy- 
holder generally creates for his family an immediate 
emergency need for funds. Among the most vital 
functions of life insurance are the provision of such 
emergency funds and the supplying of necessary dollars 
to replace the earning power of the breadwinner. 
Therefore, the program to expedite payment of death 
benefits is meant to improve the company’s procedure 
for meeting that need.” 


NATIONAL LIFE 
Slattery V.P. 


D. Bobb Slattery, under whose leadership as super- 
intendent of agencies the National Life Insurance 
Company of Montpelier, Vermont has greatly expanded 
its field force of career underwriters and had consistent 
gains in sales, was elected a vice-president in July. Mr. 
Slattery will also retain his title as superintendent of 
agencies and he is associated with Vice-President 
Edward D., Field, chairman of the insurance committee, 
who for many months has been curtailing his activities 
because of illness. 

Mr. Slattery came to the National Life Insurance 
Company in March, 1940 and has had altogether about 
25 years’ experience in the life insurance business. The 
high points of his earlier associations with life insurance 
were his connections with the Perin Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in Philadelphia. He became very closely 
associated with John H. Stevenson, the president of the 
company, and when Frank Davis became the agency 
vice-president, Mr. Slattery became assistant to the 
agency vice-president. He was one of the founders and 
early presidents of the now flourishing organization 
known as the Life Insurance Advertisers Association. 
Both during his connection with the Penn Mutual and 
with the National Life, Mr. Slattery has traveled all 
over the country speaking to life insurance groups and 
he is widely known, not alone among the field repre- 








sentatives of National Life, but those of many other 
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companies. He is a man of practical and stimulating 
ideas and the success of his leadership is due to his 
steadfast insistence on well-disciplined methods of work 
backed up by a thorough knowledge of the business. 
Within the National Life operations during the past few 
years he has pressed for many progressive innovations, 
enlarging the scope of National Life coverage and the 
development of more highly qualified career under- 
writers. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Public Relations in Action 


Within forty-eight hours after the first flood struck 
on Memorial Day week-end in the Pacific Northwest, 
the New York Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. published a newspaper message to its policy- 
holders in that part of the country. 


“To assist policyholders of the New York Life Insurance 
Company who reside in the flood stricken areas of the 
Pacific Northwest to keep their life insurance in force .. . 
an additional thirty-one days (of grace) for payment of 
premium (are being allowed without interest) ... Agents 
and employees of the New York Life wil] be glad to assist 
policyholders who have lost policies in the flood, or who 
wish to make policy loans. Death claims should be reported 
promptly in order that payment may be expedited.” 


Life insurance of itself to the average individual is 
not particularly glamorous, nor does it, except in un- 





usual cases, have “news value.” The best means of 
treating subjects of this nature is to tie them with 
something that does have “news value.” Most life 
companies missed the boat in the Texas City disaster 
but we are glad to see that at least one life company 
took advantage of the flood in the Pacific Northwest. 


OLD LINE LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Old Line Life Insurance Company of America, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was examined by the Wisconsin 
Insurance Department as of December 31, 1947 covering 
the operations of the company since December 31, 1943, 
the date of the previous examination. The report of the 
examiners is similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 
Life Reports. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 
Errata 


Information originally furnished regarding the pre- 
miums on the Pacific National Life Assurance Company 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, Ordinary Life Preferred Risk 


hon-participating policy indicated that this contract was 
(Continued on the next page) 
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; Conventions at the MORAINE 
HOTEL afford the happy com- 
bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an inspiring setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . . Memberships 
are available in our popular Beach Club... 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 
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If “Forever” is an important word to a fountain pen 
manufacturer, what do you suppose it means to a life in- 
surance company? 

We'd like to tell you, however, in about sixty easy 
seconds what forever means to us here in the agency organ- 
ization at the Provident. When a man signs a contract to 
represent the Provident, it seems always to work out that 
he has found himself a career—not for weeks, not for years 
—but forever! 

Seems that working with a company that for 32 years 
has been plugging away at building a reputation on the 
simple virtues of reliability, fairness and cooperation tends 
to make a man contented—especially when his sales kit is 
stuffed with modern sales plans and his wallet with one of 
the highest average incomes in the business. 

Drop us a line if you are interested in browsing around 
in this pasture of contentment with us! 
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A CLASS WITH 


: 800 STUDENTS... 


We will soon complete a series of 
schools which have been conducted here 
at the Home Office for our 800 Superin- 
tendents (assistant managers) in the field. 

Of course we didn’t have them all here 
at one time. They have been coming in 
groups of 16, and during most of the year 
we have had two schools going at the 
same time. 

Last year, we had our District Managers 
in for similar schools. 

All this is part of the Company's pro- 
gram to make the National field force just 
as efficient as possible, and make our 
service to the public the finest it is possible 
to give. 
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STEADY GROWTH... . . 
OPERATING IN FIVE STATES NOW 


Capital Insurance 
Year Assets Surplus in Force 
1908 5,482 5,482 744,032 
1938 1,015,679 302,266 11,741,911 
1948 4,969,740 1,417,585 74,653,754 


GROW WITH US 
In Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kansas and Kentucky. 
We have openings for good personal producers, 
writing a minimum of 60 applications a year, who 
are ambitious and would like a Ground Floor 
General Agency Opportunity. 


Write H. G. ZELLE, President 
MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


705 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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issued from ages 15-55, whereas it should be from aves 
20-60, inclusive. The information appearing on page 
471 of the Flitcraft Compend is therefore incorrect and 
this column should be moved down 5 years so that the 
premium at age 20 is $12.60 and age 60 is $61.66. 


PILOT LIFE 
Renewals at 4°%/, 


At the Agency Convention of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, North Carolina, held in 
Atlantic City in early July, announcement was made 
that beginning immediately agents could leave their 
ordinary renewals with the company and that such 
renewals would receive interest at the rate of 4% per 
annum. Conditions referring to the date of deposit, 
withdrawal and so forth modify this interest option. 
For those who make regular deposits however, and who 
do not withdraw them, the plan works out something 
like this: Assuming that an agent has deposited $100 
each month in renewal commissions on ordinary busi- 
ness, at the end of the first year he would be allowed 2% 
on $1,200 or $24. At the end of the second year he 
would again be credited with 2% of the deposits for 
the preceding year but would receive 4% on his $1,200 
deposit of the previous year. In short, the total interest 
at the end of the second year would be $72. 

The company reserves the right to modify, change 
or discontinue the plan at any time. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Protective Life Insurance Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama was favorably examined (Association) 
by the Insurance Departments of Alabama and West 
Virginia as of December 31, 1947 covering operations 
of the company since December 31, 1944, the date of 
previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 
Life Reports. Through various increases and decreases 
of liability items surplus was increased $83,103, from 


$1,241,455 to $1,324,558. 


PRUDENTIAL 
; Mortgages 
More than three quarters of a billion dollars was made 
available during the year ended June 1, 1948 by The 
Prudential Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. for private 


residential construction throughout the country. 
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A state-by-state survey of Prudential mortgage loans 
just made public, shows that the huge sum—an ail-time 
Company record for a similar period—is being used to 
finance all types of homes ranging from one-family 
dwellings to large and small apartment houses. As a 
result of the loans during this 12-month period alone, 
a total of 103,520 dwelling units will be constructed by 
private enterprise, the survey discloses. It is estimated 
that these units would provide housing accommodations 
for the entire population of a city of 400,000 persons. 

Out of the national aggregate of $754,883,808 in 
approved loans, the largest state totals were: New York, 
$109,910,465 with 14,092 dwelling units; California, 
$97 827,934 with 14,215 dwelling units; Texas, $58,- 
147,984 with 8,300 dwelling units; Michigan, $46,- 
899,503 with 6,254 dwelling units; New Jersey, 
$37,336,462 with 4,527 dwelling units, and Florida, 
$32,130,232 with 4,596 dwelling units. 

According to Carrol M. Shanks, president of The 
Prudential, the record-breaking total of mortgage loan 
approvals is a reflection of the unprecedented rate of 
private building now being experienced throughout the 
country. At midyear, he says, statistics indicated that 
1948 would show a substantial increase over the re- 
markable record of 1947. 

“Already there are signs evident in a number of 
communities that this tremendous effort on the part of 
private builders is beginning to have a favorable effect 
upon the housing situation,” says Mr. Shanks. “We 
in The Prudential believe that mortgage lending is the 
channel through which we can make the quickest and 
most effective contribution to housing on a nation-wide 
basis. Our loan commitments for the year ending June 
1 are ample indication of that. 

“We will continue to make our investment funds 
available to qualified builders just so long as there is an 
economically sound demand for new homes whether 
they be single family houses or multiple dwelling 
projects.” 


Physical "Check-Ups” 


Periodic physical “check-ups” are to be offered to 
all home oftice employees of the company under a new 
health service program just announced by President 
Carrol M. Shanks. The examinations, which will be 
undertaken only on request of the employee, will be 
made by the company’s staff of infirmary physicians 
under the direction of Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, medical 
director. 

In his announcement letter, circulated to all members 
of the Home Office staff, Mr. Shanks points out that 
the increase in longevity which has occurred during the 
twentieth century is attributable largely to the early. 
detection of disease. It is generally agreed, he continues, 
that persons under 40 years of age should be examined 
every two years while those over 40 should have annual 
examinations, unless individual conditions make more 
frequent check-ups desirable. 

“In offering our employees the opportunity to have 
periodic physical examinations without expense to them- 
selves, we are providing nothing more nor less than an 
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MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @ TORONTO, CANADA 


Established 1887 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deierred Annuities) 
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UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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information service—but a vitally important information 
service,” said Dr. Dewis today in discussing the new 
program. “Our examinations will be most complete 
and on the basis of our special tests, the man or woman 
who is examined will have a pretty accurate picture of 
his physical condition. If there is any incipient disease, 
or any organic weakness or impairment it should be 
disclosed by the examining physician. 

“Naturally, our findings will be held confidential, 
However, upon the request of the employee, we will 
report our findings to the employee’s personal physician. 
Armed with the results of the special tests, he will be 
able to prescribe and treat his patient much more readily 
and expeditiously than if he had to start from scratch.” 


Quillan 2nd V.P. 


The Board of Directors have elected Francis S. 
Quillan to the position of second vice-president. In his 
new post he will be in charge of both the Ordinary 
Policy Department and the Debit Policy Department, 
under supervision of F. Bruce Gerhard, vice president. 

Quillan, who has had an outstanding record with The 
Prudential, joined the company in 1933, immediately 
after being graduated, summa cum laude, from Brown 
University. He started as an actuarial student but left 
that field to undertake cost accounting and cost control 
systems work. He was largely responsible for the 
development of a budget system which is unique in 
insurance circles and which is said to have resulted in 
substantial savings. 

In addition to the promotion of Quillan, the company 
has announced the assignment of Ralph J. Hasbrouck 
as General Manager and Assistant Comptroller. He is 
replaced as general manager of the Ordinary Policy 
Department by Thomas Allsopp who was promoted from 
the position of Assistant Personnel Director. Other 
promotions were: Floyd H. Bragg to Assistant Director 
of Organization and Staffing and Richard H. Booth to 
Assistant General Manager of the Comptroller’s Depart- 
ment. 


Group A. & H. 


Edmund B. Whittaker, vice president in charge of the 
Group Department, announced last month that the 
company is prepared to offer the 35,000 New Jersey 
employers affected by the State’s new temporary dis- 
ability benefits law, a private coverage plan which in 
every instance will meet and in many cases surpass 
the benefits provided by the State plan. He also outlined 
the company’s proposed new welfare program for small 
groups of employees. Those companies which prior to 
January 1, 1949 secure this coverage with a private 
carrier are not required to contribute to the State fund. 

This is the kind of initiative which is most pleasant to 
see in a life insurance company. It will also be a good 
test of the free enterprise system in view of the fact that 
employers will have their choice of providing this insur- 
ance through a private carrier or having the State 
provide it. It will be interesting to see how it works out. 
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SECURITY LIFE & TRUST 
Favorably Examined 


The Security Life & Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina was favorably examined by the Insur- 
ance Departments of North Carolina and Georgia as of 
December 31, 1947 covering the operations of the com- 
pany since December 31, 1944, the date of the previous 
examination. Due to various increases and decreases, 
the surplus of the company was increased from $705,626 
to $742,248, a total of $36,622. The contingency reserve 
of $200,000 reported by the company at the year end 
December 31, 1947 was included by the examiners 
in the surplus to make a total surplus of $942,248. 


SOUTHWEST RESERVE LIFE 
Examined 


The Southwest Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
Longview, Texas, was examined by the Texas Insur- 
ance Department as of December 31, 1947, covering the 
operations of the company since December 31, 1945, 
the date of the previous examination. The report of the 
examiners was similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 
Life Reports. 


UNION LABOR LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Union Labor Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. (a Maryland corporation) was favorably 
examined by the Insurance Depattment of Maryland as 
of December 31, 1946, covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1942, the date of previous 
examination. Since information of a later date is now 
available (see Best’s 1948 Life Reports), no pertinent 
data is shown here. 


WEST COAST LIFE 
Examination Favorable 


The West Coast Life Insurance Company, San 
Francisco, California was examined as of December 31, 
1947 (Association) by the Insurance Departments of 
the states of California, Texas and Washington, and 
the report of the examiners was favorable to the 
company. The examiners increased the assets of the 
company over that shown in the company’s statement 
to $40,786,165 from $40,743,317; surplus remained at 
$1,600,000 but examiners increased the general con- 
iingency reserve (unassigned) to $265,103 from 
$225,819. 
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A LOW COST PLAN 
THAT REALLY SELLS 


Our new 20 year monthly amortized 
MORTGAGE RETIREMENT PLAN 


Options available if mortgage is paid off 
during the insured’s lifetime: — 


@ Policy can be continued for a face 
amount of $3000. 


@ Policy can be converted to some other 
form such as retirement annuity. 


@ Cash value payment. 
@ Paid up policy or extended insurance. 
You HAVE SEEN THE REST. Now choose the BEST. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 

















HOME OFFICE ; FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO soe ILLINOIS 


“sds Faithful as Old Faithful” 


RETIREMENT INCOME ENDOWMENT 
AT 65 
Male Age 35 


$477.70 Annual Deposit 

$10,000 (or cash value if greater) insurance 

$100.00 Guaranteed Monthly Income at 65 (10 Yrs. 
Certain) 

$27.68 Additional Income from Accumulated Dividends* 


End of Year Guaranteed Cash Value *Acc. Dividends 
5 $ 1,631.50 $ 234.00 
10 3,746.30 654.00 
20 8,941.40 2,083.00 
30 15,870.00 4,394.20 


A BRIEF SUMMARY: 


Guaranteed Cash Value at 65 
Total Deposits to Age 65 


$15,870.00 
14,331.00 


$ 1,539.00 
4,394.20 


Guaranteed Profit Plus Protection 
*Accumulated Dividends at 65 


Total Profit Plus Protection $ 5,933.20 


* Based on Present Scale, not guaranteed 


Nothing Bolter in Life Insurance 


























O YOU have the answers to 

the prospect’s objection readily 
available? Likely not as quickly and 
naturally as you would like to have 
them. To my mind this part of clos- 
ing is so important that it should 
be an automatic one. One that de- 
velops through constant review and 


drill. 7 


To help in organizing your think- 
ing with reference to an improve- 
ment in your closing technique, I 
am listing some popular objections 
and suggested answers. They are 
“old stuff,” you may say, but do you 
have them in a handy form so that 
you can use them “Now’? Most 
of us, I find, are too casual about 
such an important matter. I suggest 
that you drill yourself and test your- 
self with these answers so that they 
are automatic. You know positively 
that you will get these today, likely 
all of them—so know the answers. 
Here they are in brief form with the 
answers—enlarge on them yourself. 


A. Can't afford. 

. Offer easy payment. 

Well let’s talk it over—Budget. 

Easier method payment of pres- 

ent insurance. 

Can you afford to be without it? 

Why not option the contract? 
(Use Term Insurance.) 

How will you know when you 

can afford it? 

Suppose your wife had an ap- 

pendix operation pending. She 
would have to have it! 

8. Suppose your coal cost you $5 
more a month this year; you 
would buy it. 

. This reveals the fact that if you 
died today, your family would 
suffer. 

10. Is not an expense—a method of 

saving. 

11. Is he investing somewhere else? 


mae SNe 
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B. Pay my debts first. 

1. Your biggest debt 
family. 

2. Insurance can pay all your debts. 

3. Will you leave debts to your wife 
and children? 

4. You borrowed at 5%. What in- 
terest would you pay with can- 
cellation of all debts at death? 

5. Same story with a mortgage— 
Cover with policy. 


is to your 


C. Have all insurance I want. 
o you know how much you 
really need? 
2. Compare Life Insurance to Fire 
Insurance held using Life values. 





KNOW THE ANSWERS 


by A. deL. PANET, Branch Manager, 
The Great-West Life Assurance Co., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


3. Quite possible, but I wonder if 
you understand the idea? May 
I explain? 

4. I still think you will want what 
I have because it is something 
new. May | explain? 


D. Have all insurance [ need. 

1. Is it all your family 
(Programme) ? 

2. Have you enough capital ? 

3. What yard stick do you use? 
May I have your opinion which 
I assure you I value? 

4. Is it doing the best job for you? 
May I tell you something about 
the new plan I have? 


needs— 


E. Must talk to my wife. 

1. Splendid, may I see her now? 

2. I suggest we see if we can get it 
first, then see her. 

3. To understand insurance she 
should talk to a widow with chil- 
dren and no estate or life insur- 
ance. Does she understand? 

4. It’s a present. Don’t you think 
you can decide? 

5. This is a business transaction, Mr. 
Joe. She'll accept your judgment. 


F. Think it over. 

1. Let’s try to get it, then think it 
over. 

2. I have a letter in my pocket— 
Rheumatic fever now—Thought 
it over six months ago. 

3. Thousands would pay high price 
for insurance today. They 
thought it over. 

4. That means, “I'll take a chance. 
Is it worth it?” 

5. Have you the time to think it 
over? 

G. Invest to better advantage. 

1. It depends on what you mean by 
“better,” doesn’t it? 

2. For a young man, stress “pro- 
tection” and coming marriage. 

3. How much have you saved up to 
now? 

4. Will you tell me about your 
plan? I talk to so many people 
I'd like to have a broad view- 
point on this. 

5. Do you, realize this purchase 
would make you a shareholder in 
one of our nation’s greatest in- 
vestment trusts ? 

6. Actually no other investment can 
do the same work. 

7. Perhaps you can, but did you 
ever think of insuring your power 
to invest money as you would in- 
sure a house? 

8. Succession Duty to leave invested 
estate clear can be provided by 
insurance policies. 

9. Actually most of our greatest and 
most successful financiers are the 
holders of life insurance. They 
should know how, shouldn’t they? 





10. In the past you have proved that, 
but between now and 65 so many 


things can happen. 
take a chance? 

11. Creation of an estate immedi- 
ately. Does that interest you? 
You can do it now while you ar 
investing. 

12. Perhaps you can, but can your 
family? These contract options 
will save them any worry and 
expense. 


Should you 


; wife objects to insurance. 
. What about the children? They 
are your children. 4 

2. Does your wife object to a def- 
nite allowance each month? 
What would she do if you went 
away? 

3. Most Wives and mothers are re- 
luctant to ask for anything for 
themselves. 

4. That is rather unusual. Women 

are the best friends of insurance 

5. Widows don’t—Buy it for your 

widow. 


oe 


I. My children and wife can support 
themselves. I had to hustle and why 
shouldn't they? 

1, You make the living—your wiie 

makes the home. Are you going 
to ask her to do both? 

2. I don’t doubt they can. But do 
you want to make it hard for 
them while your children’s friends 
have all the advantages ? 

3. 1 agree children can be spoiled 
with too much. This, however, 
only gives them the basic needs. 

4. Don’t forget competition today 
demands a high education and 
training in children. 


J. I don’t want to leave a lot of money 
for some other man to spend. 

1. Contingent Beneficiary with in- 
come insurance can avoid this. 

2. Income monthly to your wife and 
no one else will help. 

3. Suppose she did not want to re- 
marry. 

4. Have her try to secure a husband 
without some income if she has 
children. 

5. Would you spend a woman's in- 
surance money? Wouldn't you 
have too much pride? If your 
wife married again she would 
likely choose a man with just as 
high ideals as your own. 

6. Wouldn't you want your wife to 
be able to pick the father of your 
children if she remarried and not 
have to take the first man who 
came along? 


K. See me later; I’m going on my holi- 
days. 

1. You will be engaging in sports, 
etc., and no doubt have accident 
insurance to cover the extra haz- 
ard. Let me start this at our 
special short term rate which 
amounts to about the deposit on 
an accident policy. 


Best’s Life News 
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News 


L. I have a friend in the life insurance 
business. 

1. So often I find my prospects say- 
ing they don’t want to handle 
their business on a friendship 
basis but want to buy from re- 
sponsible people on a_ business 
basis. 

2. Has your friend discussed a pro- 
gramme with you? 1 have and 
I can be of service to you. Can't 
I have your business? 

3. I suggest to you from experience 
that a friend in the insurance 
business usually neglects his 
friends because he is reluctant to 
press them for business. 

4. This plan is one I feature and our 
Company's position as to rates 
and terms will mean so much to 
you. 


M. My wife could get a job; she’s a 
smart girl. 

1. Could she? Married women can't 
compete on the same basis. 

. Women with children have a 
full-time job as mothers and they 
require an income to hold that job. 

3. You want your children to have 
a full-time mother’s care. 

4. If your wife is to work—you 
want to start her off with a clean 
slate. When you die, you create 
a debt. Leave her money to pay 
it off. 

5. Should she not have a readjust- 
ment monthly income for a year 
until she gets herself prepared to 
go back to work? 


N. What use would this be with inflation? 
1. Practically all our best business- 
men are buying life insurance as 
the best possible hedge against 
inflation. You pay premiums 
through the years where money 
values are up and down. And you 
may draw the money in install- 
ments for years or your widow 
may and it also may show dif- 
ferent fluctuations. It all averages 
up. (Discuss cheap and dear dol- 
lars.) Always remember the 
widow or old man receiving a 
monthly cheque doesn’t worry too 
much about inflation. (Keep out 
of an argument. Whether he 
wants to protect his family or not 

is the main thing.) 


O. I would like to shop around. There 
may be some better rates. 


1. Let’s have a look at this rate book 
IT have which shows rates of all 
companies. You will be surprised, 
I am sure, at the information it 
contains. 

2. Actually rates vary little, Mr. 
Prospect. You get what you pay 
for on any plan. 


P. I'll lose all if I stop paying. Times 
are uncertain. 

1. Contract is specially written to 
provide for such emergencies. Let 
me explain. 

2. Government supervision and re- 
quirements put these life con- 
tracts in a class by themselves as 
an investment. 


Closing technique is so important 
that I am sure you are constantly 
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trying to improve yours by study 
and practice. To have confidence in 
closing is most important. You must 
know your product is a good one. 
You must know your prospect needs 
it. He agrees to see you. He agrees 
to hear,you. He agrees your product 
is good, or objects. Likely he starts 
objections when you try to have him 
agree it is good for him. Know your 
answers. Study and use a good clos- 
ing technique. Don't overlook 
human interest stories. Everyone 
agrees on the value of a few well- 
chosen stories, especially from your 
own experiences. Let us not forget 
that objections and criticisms are a 
natural development of the sales- 
man’s effort to close the sale. Sales- 
men would not be required if the 
prospect did not object. Knowing 
these answers and having them in a 
handy form, I know, will prove of 
some assistance to you. 


Same Objections 


Before me are some notes from a 
pamphlet for the use of an agent 
issued by a Life Insurance Company 
in 1860 listing answers to objections. 
The objections are mostly ones you 
are answering today, eighty-eight 
years later, and the answers offered 
in 1860 are very similar. Some 
things don’t change much, and no 
doubt our Life Insurance Prospect 
hasn’t many better objections to offer 
today. 


A word in conclusion about clos- 
ing the sale. Remember closing will 
be no worry to you if you know your 
prospect has the money and has the 
need. If you have shown him this 





BUY BONDS TODAY! 





need and interested him in the propo- 
sition it should be made easier for 
you. Don’t decide you are a poor 
closer until you have checked over 
your prospecting. 

Watch your knowledge of insur- 
ance situations and build up your 
presentations. Your close will de- 
pend largely on the job you have 
done from the start. Finally—don’t 
be afraid to have the application out 
at the start of the presentation with 
your proposal or other papers, and 
don’t be afraid to start filling it in. 

Try to close early. Try to close 
often. 


—Inspection Service. 


DO YOU SAY... 


Life insurance or 

Funds for food, clothing and shel- 
ter? 

Three references or 

Three of your closest friends? 

Family Readjustment Plan or 

A pay envelope for your family ? 

Retirement income or 

A plan which will enable you to re- 
tire ten years sooner than you now 
anticipate ? 

The premiums you pay or 

The deposits you make? 

Installment option or 

Guaranteed monthly income? 

Life insurance or 

A home where there is comfort in- 
stead of misery? 

Left without funds or 

When a man dies his income stops, 
but his family still receives the 
monthly bills? 

Buy life insurance or 

Transfer funds to the life insurance 
depository ? 

When a man dies or 

If you do not live? 

How much life insurance do you 
carry or 

How much life insurance do you 
own? 

Waiver of premium benefit or 

Life insurance kept in force at a 
time when it is impossible for you 
to make the premium deposits ? 

Who will be the beneficiary or 

Who do you want to receive this 
money ? 

Make your wife the beneficiary or 

You want the checks payable to your 
wife, don’t you? What is her first 
name ?—Kansas City Life. 
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